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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the suiiative evaluation of 
the otfender assistance program coordinated by the American 
Association of Community and junior Colleges (AACJC) as veil as the 
final evaluation reports of the three pilot programs for convicted 
parolees operated by participating community colleges* The 
local-level evaluations include detailed analyses of site programs, 
vhile the national office evaluation presents an aggregated analysis* 
Among the overall findings are: (1) 75X of the program participants 
vere male, the majority vere single, and less than one-third had 
completed high school; (2) unarmed property offenses vere the 
dominant crimes committed by program participants prior to 
enrollment, vith drug^related offenses second post common; (3) 18X of 
the program participants enrolled in Adult Basic Education, 32X in 
General Educational Development courses, 23X in academic curricula^ 
20X in occupational courses, and 5*9% iii other areas; (4) recidivism 
in the target population vas 6t1X; (5) program termination by 
participai^^s appeared comparable to that of the whole college 
populations; (6) 55* 5X of the participants received some form of 
financial assistance; and (7) per student costs for the target 
population vas $467* Operational problems in the conduct of offender 
assistance programs are identified, along vith potential solutions* 
(JDS) 
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EVALUATION REPORT: OFFENDER ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

J 

Introduction 

As Indicated In the first section of the final report, the central 
purpose of the Offender Assistance Program was to provide flrst-ttme 
convicted felons vlth an opportunity to utilize the resources of a local 
conmunlty college In meeting their educational and related needs* More 
specifically, the stated objectives of the demonstration project were 
to "not only Impact on offender participants but also on colleges, local 
justice agencies, communities, human service offices and on the American 
Association of Comnuinlty Junior CoIIeges^\ 

Operationally, the Implicit empirical question or hypothesis formulated 
for the project was that criminal behavior of flrst^tlme convicted felons 
would be reduced If they were provided easy access to existing opportunity 
systems* Related questions that were to be explored Included whether 
program participants made Improvements In cognitive and affective areas 
of learning, could the demonstration college effectively coordinate its 
own resources and those of public human service agencies to meet the 
Individual needs of referrals, and whether criminal justice agencies 
would cooperate and actively participate In a program that provided an 
additional option for their clients. 

This demonstration project was actually the product of a six month 
planning grant. The final report of that grant and evaluation of the 
planning phase has been completed and submitted to the funding agent. In 
brief, the planning phase vts found to be an Indispensable and beneficial 



expenditure of time and resourcest The recomcnenddtlons contained In the 
evaluation of the planning phase (December 1975) were all considered and 
many vere Implemented In the remaining mouths of the planning cycle and/or 
In Che demonstration project. One of the most significant activities con* 
ducced during the planning phase was the establishment of the criteria 
and the selection of the three sites to participate In the project. A 
rating scale with weights assigned each variable was developed and approved 
by the project* s national advisory board. Thus a basically subjective 
process became a more manageHble, systematic and objective exercise. 
Levels of Evaluation 

Two levels of evaluation were planned for this project. Local autonoiuy 
was preserved by allowing each site to appoint Its external evaluator* 
Formative evaluation procedures were established to secure observations, 
suggestions, and analytical reports to enable each site to evolve to the 
point where It could reach Ita maximum potential. TWo such process eval- 
uations were conducted at each site during the project* One program-wide, 
national process evaluation was established for similar purposes as It 
related to the activities and relationships developed by the national office* 

SuoBnatlve evaluatloits at the local level would Include a detailed 
analysis of site programs, while the national effort would present aggregate 
data and analyses, with particular attention to connonalltlei end dis- 
crepancies at each site model, as well as address Issues that were compre- 
hensive In scope. 

6 



project evaluators were Identified and Involved early In the project. 
A meeting of the evaluators In August 1975 In Washington was Instrumental 
In finalizing the evaluation design for the program. This meetlhg was 
the vehicle used to reach agreeioent on the minimum amount of data that was 
collected at each site as will ns reaching consensus on which variables 
would be analyzed In depth* Local evaluators were encouraged, however, 
to collect additional data that was deemed particularly relevant to the 
operation of the site program* 
Evaluation Design 

The evaluation component of the project was one of the more Important 
and cQoiplex aspecta of the program* Measurement of affective areas, Interest 
In process variables, Insufficient time span to meaaure Intended outcomes 
and the Inability to establish experimental or quasi-experimental conditions, 
all mitigated against a truly quantitative and controlled evaluation strategy* 
The most significant handicap was the Inability to randomly assign referrals 
to the program (experimental group) or to a control group Involving the nomal 
probationary process* Likewise, because of expanse and confidentiality, a ' 
matched aample control group could not be created from other sources* 

Partially to assess the short-tetn Impact of the program on Its cllentOt 
data was complied In the following areas: recidivism, academic progress^ 
counseling, financial assistance, placement, and connunlty servic6»* ^n an 
effort to Identify predictors of auccesaful program perfotmance, certain 
demographic data was also collected on referrals* Basad on tha theor;^ that 
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recldlvlsin potential is reduced if the individual's self concept, perception 

of control over his life, and views towards employment are significantly 

improved, program participants were to be administered a questionnaire at 

the beginning and end of their involvement in the program* The instrument was 

1 

developed from Rosenberg's scale of self-esteem and the Vocational Opinion 
2 

Index* Thus the questionnaire had acceptable levels of validity and reli* 
ability. 

In addition to the data gathered above, this report is based on infor- 
mation derived from reviewing the grant proposal, lengthy interviews and 
conversations with the project director, scanning pertinent files in the 
national office (correspondence, progress reports, director's journal and 
other relevant documents), attending advisory board meetings, telephone inter* 
views with site project coordinators, the co- chairpersons of the National 
Advisory Commitee and the program monitor from the funding agency. There** 
fore, the report is partly subjective, based on impresaions, conversations, 
observations and interpretations associated with written materials* 

One final caveat of the nature of this report that appears obvious, 
but needs to be underscored, is that the program principally consists of 
the activities at each of the three demonstration sites* Therefore, careful 
attention should be placed on the individual evaluation reports (see Appendix) 
by the three local evaluators to derive a comprehensive asse'^sment of the 
project* 
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National Office 

One of the focuses of this report Is to comment on the operations and 
responsibilities of the national project office* A principal responsibility 
of the national office was to aK>nltor site operations by reviewing monthly 
and quarterly reports » making site visits, correspondence and telephone 
callSt From a variety of cross-referenced aourcea. It was abundantly clear 
that the project director was thoroughly Informed of the activities* progress 
and problems at each site. In addition, the project director attempted to 
advise and assist In the development of solutions to locally* Identified 
problems. The fact that the local coordinators unanimously viewed this as 
^ proper and beneficial service , rovlded by the national office demonstrates 
that the director was generally successful In preserving the delicate balance 
between providing direction and arslstance without Infringing upon local 
autonomy or discretion. The supportive poature of the relationship was 
fortified by the information distributed periodically by the national office 
concerning the field of criminal justice^ counseling, and matters generally 
related to the project. In addition there were offers and occaalons where 
the national office assisted local sites In the development of applications 
and proposals which sought funds to continue their program at the termination 
of current funding. 
Project Management 

Analogous to the two levels of evaluation^ this project had a two* 
tiered management strategy. The grant was awarded to the AACJC, which 
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maintained the national project office in Washington* Selection of the 
demonstration sites and ultimate responsibility of the program was vested 
with the national office* Such an organizational arrangement created an 
interesting situation. The direct services to program participants rested 
at the local level* while the grant application and policies' vere developed 
at the national level. Likewise, the project coordinators were employed 
by the local colleges and thus their principal incentive structure and 
performance expectations were responsive to the site colleges and not to 
the national office. It is not entirely unexpected, therefore, that certain 
tensions and conflicts would develop between the national office and the 
demonstration sites as the program went through its evolutionary stages. 

The ensuing discussions and negotiations concerning program parameters 
at each site was generally a healthy and natural phenomenon. There waa an 
isolated instance where philosophical differences concerning the nature of 
the program and its evaluation led to a breakdown In coiuDunicatlons . The 
situation was compounded by a delay in implementing the prograon at that 
site and by changes in personnel during the project at both the program 
coordinator and external evaluator levels. By the end of the project, the 
problems were finally resolved by the mutual agreantnt of all parties* The 
substantive difference in opinions did, however » appear to affect the 
operation and the future continuation of the site pn^gnm* From the 
perspective of a removed observer, the situation appeared rather idiosyncratic 
and thus not central to the evaluation. It would also he inposalble to ferret 
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out the significant £actor(s) that contributed to the misunderstandings 
at this site. For example, a latent concern or problem that was common 
to all sites but became demonstrable only at the one slte» vas I'eslstence 
or concern with ''Washington" directives. Coordinators obviously were not 
able to participate In the planning phase of this gran*: and thus Initially 
did not consider themselves partners In the development and molding of the 
program, but rather as administrators or Implementors of a national program. 
This Inherent difficulty In the organizational model was adequately com-^ 
pensated for by lingthy Interactive dialogues between the project director 
and the coordinators. However, this does not explain why ultimately some 
project altes more closely Identified with the operation of the national 
program than other 8lte« . 

In addition to the psychological problems associated with the organisational 
model of this grant there U a cost consideration. Approximately 45 percent 
of the program funds were diverted from elte operations by maintaining a 
national office. Considering that a central purpose of the grant was to 
demonstrate to coniminlty colleges and criminal justice agencies the viability 
of this program, the model advanced a reasonable and logical way to utilise 
resources. Broad dissemination, for example, would noc be as feasible without 
a national office because It is highly unlikely that an individual local 
program could command national visibility. Belated advantages of maintaining 
a national focus included the ability to provide technical assistance, 
greater general izeab ill ty of the results of the project, and tha ability 
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to enliance the Importance and chances for succesf^ of a local program by 
its interface vith a national demonstration effort* 

An exhaustive computer search of the ERIC system failed to identify 
any studies or reports addressed to a tvD*tiered grant management system* 
Thus» comparisons of the effectiveness of this management system compared 
to other projects is not possible* 

"^From the vantage point of the funding agency, specific advantages in 
support of a national office have emerged that tend to outviigh the 
additional cost of the program* These include a national projiect with 
centralized accountability, funding decisions based on personnel and a 
sponsoring institution vhich usually have visible and known '*track record^'', 
centralized monitoring and reporting procedures, and less parochialism in 
the operation of site programs* It should be observed that the enumerated 
advantages of this management system are more appropriate for a demonstration 
or pilot project than for an on*going operational program* It should ^Ibo 
be noted that there is ample evidence in the literature to suggest that 
the competency, dedication, and cooperation of key staff ia the single 
most important variable in successfully implementing an innovation or 
program within institutions* Thus, the advantage associated with main- 
taining a national office are highly dependent on the caliber and operation 
of the project director. 
Disaemi nation 

The project director was charged with the reaponslbility of general 
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fnfomiatlon dissemination for the program. This area, for purposes of 
analysis, has been separated Into external and Internal dissemination. 
With respect to the former, considerable attention and effort has been 
expended In this activity. The project director's estimate of his time 
allocation among program activities, verified by an analysis of his 
vrlttiin comnunl cations and dally log. Indicated that project dissemination 
(responses to telephone and letter Inquiries, writing and editing project 
publications, participation and planning for professional conferences, etc*) 
took as much of the director's time as any other single project activity* 
It Is noted that such an emphasis on dissemination Is consistent vlth the 
objectives of the project proposal. It Is also recognized that dissem- 
ination Is a critical area that Is frequently overlooked In many pfojecta. 
However, In the early stages of any demonstration project, only the conceptuel 
framework of the project can be reported with any degree of reliability, Un* 
fortunately^ the most significant dissemination activities wlll» and should, 
occur after this project and final report Is concluded. For It Is only et 
the end of the program when the degrees and conditions of success can be 
analyzed, along with Indications of the successful and unsuccessful 
procedures, models, activities and cost t>eneflt analysis can be precisely 
detailed for Interested community/ junior colleges and criminal justice 
agencies, 

A major dissemination effort which occurred during the project was a 
national conference to examine the experiences of the Offender Assistance 
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Program* With support from the Johnson Foundation, an April Wlngspread 

Conference focused on the development of recomendatlons for future 

collaborative activities anxing higher education Institutions, crlmlnsl 

justice agencies and public service organizations. The published conference 

proceedings should be a useful vehicle to promDte the concept of comminlty- 

based correction programs end the role of poet secondary Institutions. 

Other by-products of this project, under the rubric of dissemination, 

was a literature search that Identified trends In offender vocational/ 

4 

educational programs; and a cross-indexed directory of offender programs In 
post-secondary Institutions* Both papers are valuable reference documents 
and may provide a stimulus to various audiences In examining their professional 
roles In the area of crludnal justice programs, 

Inherent In the dissemination activities of any project such as this Is 
the reality that the extent snd effect of the effort will be largely unknown 
for months or years after the completion of the project. Resei^rch has demon-^ 
strated, for example, that for one mode of dissemination, journal articles 
have a tlme-^lag of between 18 months and 7 yeefs before a study appears In 
the professional llferature« 
Internal Dissemination 

Dissemination of Information between damoiistratlon sites was st a more 
modest level In this project. The principal vfhlcles for project coordinators 
to share Information on progress and problems ms through three scheduled 
training sessions and two conferences, although they were encouraged to 
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communicate mall and phone. The evidence suggests that coordinators did 
not generally perceive phone conversations and site visits the project 
director as a viable way to learn of activities and progress at other sites. 
The training sessions themselves were all well received by the participants 
who consistently rated them from very good to excellent. The evaluation 
Instruinent for the training sessions provided useful feedback on the utility, 
strength and weaknesses of each training event. 
Local Colleges 

On a general level., the local cotnmunlty colleges appeared to havje been 
highly receptive to the objectives of the prograi and cooperated with the 
staff to accommodate the special needs of the project. Favorable adjustments 
In college regulations, procedures and policies have been noted In the site 
quarterly reports. To Illustrate, at the Denver program, a unique concession 
was tuade by t!ie college to enable persons accepted Into the program to be 
Identified as *' continuing students"* This action significantly Increased 
the offenders* chances of being admitted to a desired program or course. 
Similarly, officials at the Florida Junior College enabled program partlcl-^ 
pants to enroll In the school. In spite of a college-wide celling, by 
granting special override privileges* ^ 

The positive relationships and receptlveneas of the program at the 
demonstration colleges were developed in part because of the contacts and 
rapport the local project directors and coordinators have maintained with 
key college officials. A algnlflcant indication, however, of the commitment 
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"of a college to the objectives and philosophy txpressed in the program 
relates to the continuation of the program wh«p current project funds 
terminate. In this regard, it is observed that each site has definite 
plans for the program, with mDdifications, to continue in the next academic 
year. As detailed in the site reports, financial support for the program 
will likely vary from total institutional resources to complete external 
funding, to matching funds. 
AACJC 

The American Association of Community atu| Junior Colleges has demon-^ 
strated its c(»t)mitment to the philosophy of tl)e project. Association 
officials have been interested and supportive of tt^ program throughout 
its 16 months of operation. A tangible indication of Associstion support 
for the program was their agreement to significantly reduce (apprtnclmately 
72 percent) the normal overhead it assesses to federal grants and contracts 
In addition* the Association's newsletter, journal, and the President's 
MSemo have carried brief, informative announceaents about the program. The 
Association also sponsored e substantive norfcsbop concerning the program 
during its 1975 annual convention. Finally, MCJC bore the ttpense of 
publishing the Directory of Offender Assistanse Programs^ 

As In the case of the local colleges, AACJC* s longitudinal interest 
in fostering the Objectives of the program cannot be determined at this 
point. It is noted that although there are W definite planp at present 
for the Association to use its resources to continue the initiatives made 
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by this program, AACJC is actively supporting and providing leadership for 
efforts to secure outside ftjnds. 
National Advisory Coprolttee 

The National Advisory Coiomlttee met twice during the planning grant 
and three additional times during the demonstration cycle. The committee 
was designed to be an advisory committee rather than a policy ooard and, 
as such» was most useful In the formative stages of the project. The 
committee was routinely and amply kept Informed of the program^B progress. 
In addition, the coosnlttee co-chalrs were Washing ton -based and thus easily 
accessible to the project director for personal consultation. Given the 
character of this committee and the nature of advisory boards In general, 
It was anticipated that the committee would not normally be Involved In 
advising the project director unless specifically called upon on an Individual 
basis. The co-chairpersons of the committee In particular have repeatejly 
expressed confidence In the director and In the progress of the program. 

Advisory coninlttee members, as Individuals, provided a variety of 
Important services for the program. These Included (providing reference 
documents, suggesting the names of resource persons, publicizing the project 
and Its objectives at professional meetings, and suggesting possible funding 
sources for the program^s contlniiatlon. In addition there were occasions 
where the efforts of cofDmlttee numbers provided a financial resource to 
the program. For example, the Bureau of Prlson^s representative on the 
advisory committee was Instrumental In having the Bureau print copies of the 
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literature search developed by the project. 

The role of the advisory boards at the demonBtratlon sites are detailed 
In the accompanying reports. It should be noted that the Involvement of 
these c(»nmltteeB ranged from hlghly*actlve to one which existed In name 
only. There also appears to be a positive cortalatlon among the more active 
advisory boards and the number of offenders referred to the program by the 
courts and the probation offices. 
Site Program Operations 

The demonstration sites Implemented their programs In rather similar 
ways. Initially a series of contacts were made by the coordinator with 
potential referring agencies. The majority (b8.7%) of the participants 
were actually referred to the program by the probation offices. The 
Initial Interview or counseling session with a poteniilal client normally 
resulted In a set of recocnnianded activities a^/or an educational program 
for the individual. Monitoring activities and feedback to the referring 
agent varied considerably ecross sites. Feedback techniques distinguished 
one site's' program while documentation of client activity at another site 
was vixtuaily non-exlstent« Marked variation also existed In the extent 
of counseling available to participants through the collegers counsellctg 
office. All sites devised methods to compenfete for the inadequate amount 
of staff time available to offenders through the counseling offices. 
Solutions ranged from the project coordinator assuming a significant 
portion of this responsibility to employing additional staff to assist in 
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the counseling area* 

Another couuion problem and need addressed by different methods was 
providing short tern loans to clients* A line Item to provide loan funds 
was deliberately not Included In the original project proposal* The 
rationale was this was one area In which the local colleges could demon* 
strate their conmltment to (he program* The resourcefulness sites demon-' 
stra::ed In overcoming this handicap substantiated, In part, the theory that 
an effective program could be conducted without substantial subsidies* 

Finally, It was observed that all three sites expressed a dire need 
for additional staff to respond to the myriad of responsibilities 
associated with the program. Each demonstration site was successful In 
finding funds to Increase the size of the project staff* This was 
principally accompanied by reviewing their site budgets early in the program 
to identify monies that could be re*dlrected to employ staff* With the 
additional 'personnel , concentrated efforts were made to maintain and expand 
liaison wjth referral agencies* 
Demographic Characteristics 

Table Z presents a descriptive portrait of the participants that 
were enrolled in each one of the site programs*^ In a few cases the data 
was categorized differently at each site or not available* A more 
restrictive handicap, however, was the fact that the local sites did not» 
or could not,, correlate the data with client activity and progress* There* 
fore, an analysis that relates successful program participation with 
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offender characterlcl sties is not poaslble* Likewise^ the sites have 
made few comparisons between program participants and the local probation 
population* 

The data suggests little that would not hEve been expected « Appr<»c'- 

imately three out of four program participant* were male and had ethnic 

backgrounds generally reflective of the population of the local cooniunities* 

The majority of the offenders were single, wbUh correspoikted with their 

relatively young age« Educational levels of clients were notably below 

that of the national population* Less than a third of the offenders had 

completed high school or trade school » aa compared with the national average 

5 

of 74*3 percent in 1974* 

From the available Information^ some diffarencea among sites can be 
observed with respect to the source of referrals and the amount of time that 
lapsed between arrest and enrollment in the program/ Charlotte and 
Jacksonville, (as mentioned in their final report) received more referrala 
from the probation offices than did Denver* Siuilarly, Charlotte was 
able to involve clients in their program earlier after arrest than did 
Denver* However, such a differential may be ainply a function .^f time 
between conviction and program entry rather ttian between arrest and program 
entry. 

Unarmed property offenaas were the dominant crime committed by program 
participants at both sites where this type of Information vaa reported* 
Drug'-related offenses waa the aecond moat frequent charge and, together 
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wlth unarmed property offenses, characterized nearly two out of three (64.9 
percent) of the program enrollment. Given the youthful age and educational 
levels of the offenders, It was not surprising to observe that a majority 
of the clients were unemployed at the time of arrest. Intereatlngly, che 
majority of program participants at Charlotte vere employed at the time 
of arrest, In marked contract to participants at the other two sites. But 
It Is not known from the available Information whether thla was a function 
of employment or simply an artifact of a younger population who were 
attending school and thus not employed. 

TABLE I 

Participant* Demographic Characteristics 

Charlotte Denver Jackaonvllle Total 





N 


(%) 


N 


(%) 


N 


(%) 


N 


(%) 


Sex 


















Male 


87 


(68.0) 


100 


(78.7) 


172 


(79.6) 


359 


(7C.2) 


Finale 


41 


(32.0) 


27 


(21.3) 


44 


(20.4) 


112 


(23.8) 


Ethnicity 


















Black 


79 


(62.2) 


39 


(32.0) 


101 


(47.0) 


219 


(47.2) 


Caucasian 


46 


(36.2) 


41 


(33.6) 


114 


(53.0) 


201 


(43.3) 


Hispanic 


0 


0 


40 


(32.8) 


0 


0 


40 


( 8.6) 


Other 


2 


( 1.2) 


2 


( 1.6) 


0 


0 


4 


( .9) 


Marital Statua 


















Single 


96 


(75.0) 


70 


(55.1) 


154 


(71.6) 


320 


(68.1) 


Married 


17 


(13.3) 


28 


(22.0) 


46 


(21.4) 


91 


(19.4) 


Dlvorced/Sep, 


.13 


(10.2) 


28 


(22.0) 


15 


( 7.0) 


56 


(11,9) 


Widowed 


2 


( 1.6) 


1 


( .8) 


0 


0 


3 


( .6) 


Age 


















20 or under 


61 


(48.4) 


17 


(13.4) 


) 16-18 


14 


(6,5) 




21-25 


54 


(42.9) 


68 


(53.5) 


) 18-21 


92 


(43,0) 




26-30 


7 


( 5.6) 


30 


(33.6) 


)21 + 








31 & over 


4 


( 3.2) 


12 


( 9.4) 


3 over 108 


(50,5) 
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T&BLE I (ContM) 



Participant^ Demographic Characteristics 



Charlotte Denver 

N (%) N (%) 



Education 
Elementary 
Jr. High 

Attend. High Sch. 
AttetMl. Trade Sch. 
completed " " 
Completed High Sch. 38 
Attended College 4 



4 
28 
52 
0 

2 



Eittry Hethod 

Referred by probatl09 
Pre-trial Release 
Self-referral 6 
Other 11 



Offense 

Person; violent 
Person; non-viol. 
Property; armed 
Property; non-arm. 
Sex- related 
Drug* related 
Hultiple 
Other 

Employment 



( 3.1) 
(21.9) 
(40.6) 
0 

( 1.6) 
(29.7) 39 
( 3.1) 3 



1 
16 
65 
1 
0 



Jacksonville 

N a) 



Total 



( .8) 
(12.8) 
(52.0) 
( .8) 
0 

(31.2) 
( 2.4) 



l-8th 



114 
111 



90 
0 



H 



(36.2) 
(35.2) 



(28.6) 



(%) 



163 (28.7) 

228 (40.1) 

1 ( .2) 

167 (29.4) 

7 ( 1.2) 



(86.5) 


69 


(54.3) 


Hot available 




8 


( 6.3) 




( 4.8) 


11 


( 8.7) 




( 8.7) 


39 


(30.7) 





9 


( 7.2) 


12 


( 9.5) 


8 


( 6.4) 


7 


( 5.6) 


14 


(11.2) 


7 


( 5.6) 


58 


(46.4) 


51 


(40.5) 


2 


( 1.6) 


2 


( 1.6) 


32 


(25.6) 


22 


(17.5) 


2 


( 1.6) 


6 


( 4.8) 


0 




19 


(15.1) 



Not available 



Yea 


65 


(51.2) 


47 


(37.0) 


84 (39.1) 


196 


(41.8) 


Ho 


62 


(48.8) 


80 


(63.0) 


131 (60.9) 


273 


(58.2) 


Arrest-entiy Time 
















Lapse 
















Under 6 mos. 


67 


(52.8) 


25 


(24.0) 


Not available 






6 mos.-l yr. 


36 


(28.3) 


31 


(29.8) 








Over 1 yr. 


24 


(18.9) 


48 


(46.2) 









^The data reported for Denver and Jaeksonvtllt include the target and 
non*-target audience; Charlotte data reports (argat audience only* 
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Enrollment 

Central to this evaluation Is an analysis of the effect of the program 
on the clients. First, It Is Important to understand that It was agreed 
that sites which vere making normal progress toward reaching the goal of 
180 enrollments of first time convicted felons could provide services to 
other offenders. However, If enrollment was behind schedule, the number of 
non target program participants should not exceed 10% of the target enroll-^ 
mentt This accommodation was largely made In response to special requests 
by criminal justice officials. 

As depicted In table II, all sites enrolled the majority of Its 
referrals. The 100 percent enrollment reported at Denver waa, la fact, 
an artifact of the definition of enrollment used by the project staff aad 
Is explained In their quarterly report. It Is Interesting to note that 
while Jacksonville provided services to nearly all Its target referrals 
as well as enrolling 100% of the non*targeted audience, Charlotte only 
enrolled 70% of Its referralsJLn the target group and on^*thlrd of the 
non*target audience. 

TABLE II 

Target and ITon Target Keferrals and 
Enrollments 

Charlotte Denver Jackaonvlll* 

Target ITon Target Target ITon Target Target IToa Target 

No. of referrals 187 68 126 179 192 65 

No. of Enrollments 13i 23 126* 179* 187 65 

Percent Enroll. 70.6 33.8 100 100 94.4 100 

^Includes all referrals who received minimal services as described In the 
Project Director's final r#port 
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Table III Illustrates the types of program In vhlch thf^ clients vere 
enrolled. Program enrollment patternsat Jackaonvllle and Charlotte were 
remarkably similar and showed a relatively even distribution acroas 
academic/vocational options. Unfortunately, the data gathered at the 
Denver alte vas reported In such a vay that a definitive breakdown Is not 
possible. However, by reviewing the Denver quarterly report forms it was 
observed that the number of cllenta enrolled In college programs varied 
from a low of 9.5% In the most recent sumner quarter to a high of only 
27.4 percent during the fall 1975 quarter. This general phenomena was 
equally true of the Denver site for the target and the non*target gr^^ups. 
The fact that a majority of the referrals at Denver were classified In the 
*'other*' atatus (waiting to enroll) ralsea a serious question about the 
extent to which this site was able to accommodate the educational needs of 
potential participants. 

TABI£ III 
ENROLZMENTS BY PROGRAM 
Target Audience 



(^arlotte 

v (%y 

College Program 

Adult Basic Education 28 (21.2) 

General Ed. Develop. 36 (27.3) 

Academic 36 (27.3) 

Occupational/ trade 24 (18.2) 

Other Programs /Status 8 (5.1) 



Denver 



N 



Jacksonville 

N a) 



Not available 



53 
27 
51 
37 
19 



(28.3) 

(W.4) 
(27.3) 
(19.8) 
(10.2) 



TOTAL 



132 



126 



187 



^see explanation, page 21 
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CoIIege Programs 

Adult Basic Education 

General Ed. Develop. 

Academic 

Occupation/Trade 
Other Programs /status 

TOTAL 



TABLE III Cont'd 

ENROLLMENTS BY PROGRAM 
Non- 
Target Audience 



Charlotte 
N (X) 



0 
14 
0 
8 
1 

23 



(0) 
(10.9) 
(0) 

(34.8) 
( 4.4) 



Denver 



Not avail. 



Jacksonville 
N (%) 



179 



20 
2 
24 
19 
0 

65 



(30.8) 
( 3.1) 
(36.9) 
(29.2) 
(0) 



College Programs 

Adult Basic Education 28 

General Ed, Develop 50 

Academic 36 

Occupation/Trade 32 

Ot>ier Programs/status 9 

TOTAL « 155 



Totals 



(18.1) 
(32.3) 
(23.2) 
(20.6) 
( 5.8) 



Not avail. 



305 



73 
29 
75 
56 
19 

252 



(29.0) 
(11.5) 
(29.8) 
(22.2) 
( 7.5) 



*The Denver site did not report this data In a manner that would Indicate 
accurate cumulative totals. 

Dropouts 

At the other end of the enrollment continuum are program dropouts. 
Table IV enumerates the reaaons why participants prematurely terminated 
their Involvement In the program. The moat disappointing statistic Is that 
one site was unable to determine, for over 40% of the participants, why 
clients dropped out of the 'program. This fact would suggest the program 
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had great difficulty in monitoring the progress of participants. 
Similarly, one might question the extent of counseling services provided 
at this site if the assumption is made that adequate counseling would 
increase the chances of a counselor knowing why an individual dropped 
out of the program. 

Program terminations because of failure, lack of interest dr other 
reasons (new jobs, sunsaer break, personal problems) appeared to be 
within the normal limits or'better than the college population as a whole. 
Recidivism 

Worthy of particular attention is the number of program drops because 

of reinvolvement with the courts. For target population, only 6.1 percent, 

(N = 27) of the total enrollment were charged with a new offense. This 

6 

figure is dramatically less than the national recidivism rate of 45% 
and better than the local recidivism rates in the states housing the 
demonstration projects. Although this data is a tangible indication of 
one measure of success for the project, caution and restraint must be 
maintained in sttrlbutlng any cause*effect relationship* thmt 1ft » the 
self-selection process associated with this program clearly biased the 
sample with respect to the probation population at large. Also, tha fact 
that some of the offenders have been in the program for only a few months 
may distort the overall figures by not accounting for possible criminal 
activity at a later point In time. If the atudy had been able to utilize 
control groups and if a longitudinal analysis was feasible, more definitive 
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statements could be made concerning the effect of this program In 
reducing recidivism. But considering studies have reported that 
approximately 75-80 percent of recidivism occurs within 15 months after 
probation or release from prison^ It Is not anticipated that the recidivism 
figure reported for this program would dramatically Increase over time. 

TA>LE IV 
PROGRAM DROPS BY REASONS 
Target Audience 
Charlotte Denver Jacksonville 



















N 




N 


(%)* 


N 


a) 


Reasons 














Moved 


1 


( .8) 


26 


(20.6) 


4 


( 2.1) 


New Offense 


8 


( 6.1) 


10 


( 7.9) 


9 


( 4.8) 


Lack of Inter. 


7 


( 5.3) 


11 


( 8.3) 


7 


( 3.7) 


Fall, In Fro. 


2 


( 1.5> 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unknown 


5 


( 3.8) 


56 


(42.4) 


2 


( 1.1) 


Other 


0 


0 


11 


( 8.3) 


13 


( 7.0) 


Total 


23 


(17.4) 


114 


(W.5) 


35 


(18.7) 


Reasons 






Non Target 


Audience 






Moved 


0 


0 


27 


(15.1) 


Not available 


New Offense 


2 


( 8.7) 


26 


(14.5) 






Lack of Inter. 


3 


(13.0) 


14 


( 7.8) 






Fall. In Pro. 


0 


0 


0 


0 






Unknown 


0 


0 


70 


(39.1) 






Other 


0 


0 


24 


(13.4) 






Total 


5 


(21.7) 


161 


(89.9) 
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Totals 

Reasons 

Moved 1 ( .6) 53 (17.4) 

New Offense .10 (6.5) 36 (11.8) 

Lack of Inter. 10 (6.5) 25 ( 8.2) 

Fall. In Pro. 2 (1.3) 0 0 

Udknown 5 (3.2) 126 (41.3) 

Other 0 0 35 (11.5) 

Total 28 (18.1) 275 (90.2) 

^Percent of total enrollmeiits as specified In Tables I aiul II 
*)*Data for non target audltnce not^ complied 

27 
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Program Services 

Edch site purported to spend considerable portions of program personnel 
time on loaintaining liaison with comtninity human service agencies. At the ^ 
intake interviews, coordinators were to ascertain any needs of the clients 
and refer them to an appropriate agencv for service or assistance. Unfor- 
tunately» two sites apparently did not keep sufficient records to provide 
either a qualitative or quantitative assessment of this activity. The 
Jacksonville aite evaluation doea contain pertinent data in thla area and 
the reader's attention is called to that report. In particular, it was 
observed that 124 clients wre referred to a broad range of cooMmAnity agencie 

Information concerning the variety of resourcea that local colleges 
were able to provide offenders is incomplete in the site reports. Services 
such as placement, testing, counseling, etc. are suggested as core services 
the colleges provided program peorticipanta . But the data is not consistent 
across sites and incomplete in certain areas, rendering it impossible to 
aggregate the data or generalize from the results. 

Of prime importance to many clients was the ability of the program to 
assist them In securing financial aid. Table V demonstrates the type of 
financial assistance participants received. What i'J not shown, however, 
is any discrepancy between the mmdber of needy students and the number who 
received assistance. The number of financial swards received by target 
participants in Jacksonville and Charlotte, as a percentage of enrollment, 
was 83.3 percent and 61.5 percent respectfully. Less than a quarter (17.5 
per'^ent) of the Denver target audience received financial assistance. 
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Hore Interesting Is the observation that an equal nuiober of the non-target 
Denver audience also received financial aid. Apparently Denver had attempted 
to assist both populations equally (a focus Inconsistent with the Intents 
oi the program) while the other sites concentrated their efforts on the 
specific target audience for this project. 

The overall evidence depicted In this table Is a compelling demonstration 
of the program* 6 ability to assist clients to locate financial aldt Although 
the adequacy of the amount of an Individual award Is not known, the fact 
that over one*-half (55,5%) of the targeted enrollment received financial 
assistance Is a real Indication that an essential service was provided to 
program participants* 

TABLE V 
FIMANCUL ASSISTANCE AWARDS 

Charlotte Denver Jacksonville 

Target Hon target Target ITon target Target ITon target 

TYPES 



Grant 


32 


4 


5 


8 


2 


0 


Scholarehlp 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Loan 


17 


0 


0 


1 


52 


4 


cm 


7 


0 


1 


2 


9 


0 


Voc. /Rehab. 


18 


0 


3 


4 


7 


0 


Wei fare 


5 


0 


11 


6 


1 


0 


Salvation 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Army 












13 


Other 


23 


0 


2 


1 


44 


Total 


110 


4 


22 


22 


115 


17 
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Cost Benefit Analysis 

In the evaluation of any demonstration project there usually Is great 
Interest In and pressure to conduct a cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness 
analysis. As mentioned earlier, control groups were not established In - 
this project and Infomatlon about other programs vlth similar objectives 
vere not secured. Thus^ a cost effectiveness analysis is not possible. 
However, a cost benefit consideration for this program Is discussed; even 

though this type of analysis Is more complex and the criteria subject to 

7 

debate (Chapter V of the Newgate study provides an excellent suonary of 
dissenting views and methodology associated with performing a cost benefit 
analysis for correctional programs). 

Recognizing that there are several Inherent problems with using 
recidivism rates In analyzing the cost benefit of a prograo^lt does, 
nevertheless, provide a useiul benchmarkt As described earlier, the 
average recidivism rate for all three sites was 6tl percent, or 27 out of 
445 for the target enrollment. Reclvldlsm, for the purposes of this 
analysis, was not defined llterslly but rather Included eny individual 
who was charged with a new offense. Obviously, such a broad definition 
may overstate the actual number of Individuals who were eventually found 
guilty and Incarcerated. The recent study by the General Accounting Office 
(cited earlier) reported a 45 percent failure rate for probationers in four 
large counties. But, as previously discussed » inf err .tees cannot stade 
from the current data because of the uncertainty associated with the time 
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frame. That Is, It Is quite likely that some of the offenders In the 
program may have a relnvolvement wlch the law at some later point. With 
due regard for this restraint as well as the bias Inherent In the self- 
selection process. It Is Interesting to speculate that If the recidivism 
rate for this project actually doubled over time (12.2 percent) and If 
only one quarter of the difference between the general recidivism a^^erage 
and thtL project average could be attributed to the effect o5 the program, 
the net result would still be an 8*2 percent higher success rate. Thus 
theoretically, 36 fewer Individuals from the target audience alone did 

not violate their probation, as a result of participation In this program. 

8 

The average costs of Incarceration for the three states of the demon- 
stration projects was $14.60 per person day or $5,329 per year. TtBrefore, 
there Is a remarkable hypothetical savings In excess of $190,000. In 
addlSl&n^ savings from such other expenses not Included In this figure are 
ttB cost of crime In tenns of damage or loss of property or ham to persons, 
cost of new rehabilitation efforts, cost <>f parole, loss of tax reveaues, 
judicial cost, snd possible later public assistance expenses. 

On a different scale, benefits could be calculated with respect to 
Increased educational levelf. As reported In the ITewgate project '^.^.the 
Increased tax dollars generated by Increasing the convicts' education more 
than paid the cost to the tax payers of providing that education within 
20 years." 

Research has consistently reported significant Increases In Income as 
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educational levels Increase. Although the gap has slightly narrowed In 

9 

recent years, the titost recent data available reveals that estimated life* 
time Income for males between the ages of 25 and 64 ranged In 1972 from 
$230,757 (In current dollars) for those with less than 8 years of school 
to $671,882 for those with 5 years or more of college. Intermediate 
figures showed $393,151 for those with 4 years of high school and $790,053 
with 4 years of college. 

It should be remembered that the population of thla project Is reported 
not to be very different from the community college population at large* 
Thus, there Is no reaaon to believe that the relative magnitude of the 
income differential across educational levels for this population would be 
any different from the population as a whole. Therefore, the return to 
society from increased tax revenues by participants who have increased 
their educational levela la likely to exceed Che entire coat of the program 
over the life of the Individuals in the program. 

Because offenders have been In thla program for only 1-13 montha» 
it is impossible to qusntlfy at this point overall increases In educational 
levela, but we can observe that the large majority of the target audience 
(Table 3) were enrolled In educational programa; therefore It Is logical 
to assume that educational levela will rise, which will reault In higher 
earnings and taxes paid to federal, state and local govemmenta. 

The total budget for this one and one half year project, was $207,999, 
or $467.41 per Individual In the tar^ted audience and $292.13 per 
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target and non-target participant. Considering services associated with 
the program were provided at the demonstration sites, It Is more approp- 
riate to calculate unit costs with respect to Individual project budgets 
rather than the entire budget. Program continuation cost would not entail 
the expenses and responsibilities associated with maintaining a national 
office. Table VI depicts the cost per peraon at each site. However, the 
project budgets reported ara allghtly higher than true continuation cost 
because modest amounts are Included In the budgets for evsluatlon and stsff 
travel to a national consalttee meeting, two conferences and two training 
sessions. 

TABLE VI 
COST OF PROGRAM PER PARTICIPANT 



Budget 

Tsrget Enrollment 

Target 6c Non-target 
Enrollment 



Charlotte 
$37,615.00 
$284.96 
$242.68 



Denvef^ 
$37,500.00 
$297.62 
$122.95 



Jacksonville 
$38,402.00 
$205.36 
$152.38 



^Includes all referrsls who received minimum services as described In the 
-project director's final report. 

The total budget for site operations was $113,517, or an sverage of 
$255.09 per target participant and $159.43 per total audience served* Such 
unit costs are remarksbly small for the variety of services offered by this 
program. The cost per offender Is considerably less than the cost of ' 
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probatlon, but this program was not designed as a substitute for probation 
and therefore should not b« compared as an alternative rehabilitation 
activity. In light of the evidence reported In this section, it can be 
suggested with reasonable confidence that the cost of the program will 
ultimately be relmburaed to society In the form of Increased tax revenues 
and savings associated wltli reduced amounts of recidivism. 
Comment 

It is Important to recognize that, as a pilot effort, the Offender 
Assistance Program served a useful objective by identifying shortcomings 
in the operations of the project. Thus, it is a positive attribute that a 
number of problems (with possible solutions) can be highlighted for the 
benefit of new or continued initiatives In this area. The discussion that 
followSf therefore, focuses on broad issues rather than matters that appear 
to be site specific or peculiar to the operation of this program. 

The most critical problem in this project w«s the apparent confusion 
over the definition of the target audience for the program and the adequacy 
of the eligibility pool (first-time convicted felons) at each site* Mutual 
agreement and commitment by all parties must be reached et inception, concern* 
ing who the project is to serve and the factual data which demonstrates 
there is an adequate n\miber of potential clients in a local Jurisdiction. 

In the organizational structure of ai^ future programs there should 
be a clear understanding of the roles and responsibilities of the'project 
staff. Written job descriptions will alleviate the confusion associated 
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wlth the positions of project director and project coordinator. As 
noted earlier, a change In titles might also be appropriate to reduce 
some internal tensions between these positions. Hore Importantly, however, 
clarification and agreement must be reached about the services and resources 
that will be provided by the college and the coimnfinlty. A small project 
staff can. not effectively serve the number of clients envisioned In thlB 
program unless the counseling* testing, placement, and financial aid 
offices are actually Involved In providing services to program partici- 
pants. The more costly alternative Is to provide such services within 
the project by employing additional staff. 

Every effort should be made In a program of this type to ensure at 
the outset the understanding, cooperation, assistance, and enthusiasm 
of court officers. It was suggested that an Influential mender of the 
court be appointed as a project advisor (chairperson of the advlsoty 
committee) to be a catalyst In sustaining an active referral process. 

There was a demonstrated need for the program to be able to assist 
In providing small loans to referrals with out delay* Any such future 
program should anticipate these lanadlate needs of clients and have 
resources or commitments to accosoodate such requests. 

The demonstration sites found themselves generally .behind schedule 
during the project. It Is believed that three months rather than one 
month is needed for site personnel to conduct the necessery local planning 
to Implement a project of this magnitude and complexity* 
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A most disappointing and unexpected problem that surfaced during this 
project involved the implementation of the evaluation procedures. In spite 
of an initial agreement among the evaluators about the nature and extent 
of the information to be gathered at each site, the data reported in many 
instances was incomplete and inconsistent. For example, the questionnaire 
measuring program effect along attitudinal dimensions was not administered 
at the beginning of the Denver program; given to only eight participants 
in Charlotte; and completed by less than 23 percent of the target audience 
ia Jacksonville, (only 2 individuals who responded to the instrument at 
both the beginning and the end of the program). Obviously, such a litntted 
sample, without means to check for response bias, renders it Jnipossible 
to perform a meaningful or useful analysis. 

Hove distressing was the inadequate and inconsistent data reported 
academic progress (number of courses taken, credits earned » degrees or 
certificates), extent and nature of counaeling sessions, and tha extent to 
which other resources of the college and the community were able to assist 
the offender. The evidence from such measurea of program outcomes would 
have permitted a more complete, objective, and factually based assessment 
of the demonstration project. Such data would also have r^rmitted an 
analysis which identified the type(s) of offenders who were most successful 
in this t^pe of program. 

Even with the benefit of hindsight, the research deaign and stratfegy 
still appears reasonable. The weakness in tha model that is now apparent 
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Is the lack of accountability to ensure that the local evaluation activities 
were Implemented as scheduled. The reminders from Washington about eval'- 
uatlon needs were Ineffective. Similarly, the reminder from at least one 
local evaluator to the site staff was not successful In generating compllancet 
Simple prescriptive measures for future evaluation efforts are not possible 
because the Issues are complex and the contributing factors and reasons were 
different at each site. It does appear, however, that at a minimum It 
would have been beneficial to directly Involve the project coordinators at 
the meeting of the evaluators. Such a session may have enhanced their 
understanding of the Importance of the data they were to collect, the 
procedures they could use, and the significance of the evaluation effort. 
In addition. It may have been usf.ful to request Interim evaluation raw data 
to detect any omissions or Inconsistencies at an early stage. Finally, on 
a more punitive level. It may be advlslble In the future to write site 
contracts so funds are withheld until reports and data collection are 
completed. 
Summary 

It Is difficult to succinctly and definitely offer an overell assess* 
ment of the Offender Assistance through Conuunlty Colleges Program. The 
task Is complicated by the multL*fac«t«d nature of the project and the 
Incomplete data associated with some aspects of the evaluation. Never* 
theless. It can be recalled that the program served 445 target clients 
as well as an additional 267 non*targeted offenders. The ni^ber of 
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target enrollments at two sites fell short of the objective of 130. But 
that goal was an arbitrary number and therefore not especially significant. 

Obviously, the project was the stimulus for an offender asalstance type 
of program to continue at each one of the demonstration altea. Implementing 
such a program at the ciMtmudlty colleges on a continuing basis was a major 
objective of the program. It also suggests that the local collegea and 
probation offices viewed th# operation and objectives of the program as 
sufficiently meritorious to plan for Its continuation. It was also noted 
that the host Institutions establlahed special policies to accommodate the 
unique needa of participants In the program. Program continuation at the 
three altes will also lend credence to the belief that other communities 
may look at these programs for possible Implementation. Thua the problema 
and possible solutions enumerated In the management and operations of the 
program and In Its evaluation, will provide the basis for a workable model 
to Implement similar programs In other locales* 

The evidence suggests (hat the activities and leadership provided by 
the national office were excellent. The consdentlouaness *nd expertise 
of the project director waa essential In maintaining the Integrity of the 
national program through the coordination and monitoring of site oparatlona. 
Likewise, the dissemination* related activities conducted by the project 
director were Instrumental In promoting the goals and philosophies of the 
program to a national audience. In particular, the development of a compre- 
hensive literature search, the directory of criminal justice programs In 
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post-secondary institutions and the Wingspreed conference proceedings are 
valuable references that, after termination of the project, will continue 
to stimulate professionals in the field to consider using cotnmunity resources 
in criminal rehabilitative efforts. 

In addition to providing educational opportunities for offenders, the 
program was successful in aiaisting clients in securing much needed 
financial aid. The documentation of services provided to program partici* 
pants in other relevant areas was inconclusive across sites. However, the 
sites did demonstrate that collaborative efforts among cooiminity colleges, 
criminal justice agencies and public service agencies could be developed 
to produce a viable program for offenders. The reader is again reminded to 
examine the site reports for a complete understanding at the process and 
outcomes of individual demonstration projects. The number of offenders 
vho prematurely terminated their involvement in the program was no greater 
than the experience of the community college population at large. The 
rate of recidivism, very broadly defined, was extremely low, even when 
considering the time frane associated with the data. 

Finally, the cost benefit analyais presented evidence that suggested 
that the long range net effect of the program would likely return to society 
its financial investment in the project. Measured against a criteria 
of ^^return of investment*^ this program has fared well. However, the 
rhetorical questions for this or similar programs are how do you meaaure 
the real benefit of preventing just one human being from being reincarcerated, 
or how do you quantify the contributions of advanced education to the personal 
and civic life of an individual? 
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Introduction 



The Offender Assistance Through Community Colleges (OATCC) project at Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonville, Florida was one of three such projects operated at 
selected educational institutions nationwide. The Project was funded by a federal 
grant from the Fuiid for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education (FIPSE) Tlirough 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC). The other insti- 
tuitions participating were Central Piedmont Community College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and Denver Community College, Denver, Colorado. 

Each of the community collegea had the same goals for their eighteen month 
project. These were 1) to provide .full educational, occupational and human ser**^ 
vice assistance to referrals - first felony offenders on probation - in an effort 
to break criminal career cycles, 2) to develop collaborative relationships between 
the colleges and criminal justice agencies in an effort to improve their efficiency 
and effectiveness in working with these persons, 3) to encourage colleges to develop 
other programs for clients and employees of the justice system, and 4) to become 
program models for other colleges. 

This report is the evaluation of the project at Florida Junior College at 
Jacksonville (FJC), This document t along with the two other reports from Central 
Piedmont Community College and Denver Community College, will be used by the national 
project director and the national project evaluator as the basis for the national 
design providing foi^ative data throughout the operation of project and summative 
data at the project's end, July 31, 1976* The Formative Evaluation, September 29, 
1975, and the Interim Evaluation, February 20, 1976, can be found at the AACJC and 
FIPSE offices. 

This report discusses the six program elements of the project: 1) Project 
Operations 2) Courts 3) Probation and Parole Commission 4) Florida Junior College 
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^) Community Organizations and Human Service Agencies 6) Clients. The 
Client section includes the data pertinent to the "Outline of Evaluation 
Design-Revised" developed by the three aite evaluators and the national 
evaluator. (Appendix I.) 

ThjS data used to make assertions In these reports was obtained by visits 
with representatives of each of the program*s elements^ conferences on many 
occasions with the project coordinator and the student services apecialist^ and 
a review of program documents. Data In the Client section was obtained through 
extentfive client interview by the site staffs information collected on the 
Probation Officer*s Data Sheet (Appendix A.) and OATCC Admission Interview 
Form (Appendix B.)» and the extensive follow-up and outreach interviews by 
the specialist and Intern. 



Project Operations 

The Offender Assistance Through Conarunlty Colleges project at Florida Junior 
College at Jacksonville was managed by the project coordinator who reported to 
the project director, the Dean of Adult Education at North Campus. The coordinator 
served as a liaison between the college, the criminal justice system and the 
community; provided academic, career and personal counseling to program participants; 
and performed various administrative and public relations functions. The project 
director served as the liaison and administrative link between the College and 
the project. 

Initially, the pro^ct was located on the North Campus in a suburban area nine 
miles from the downtown* Keferrals to the project had difficulty with transpor- 
tation to the North Campus and it was necessary for the coordinator to make appoint* 
ments to meet clients in the downtown area. After six months of operation^ the 
provost of North Campus, the site project director^ and the national project director 
agreed that the project would function more effectively at the Downtown Campus. 

The project was moved downtown in September 1975. The move necessitated a 
change in project directors. Therefore, the coordinator reported to the Director 
of TV and Business Education for the remaining twelve months of the grant period. 
The project director and the coordinator functioned well togetlier and shared mutual 
respect for each other despite the lack of a clear job description for the project 
director. A clear job description should have been written specifying the director's 
supervisory and administrative responsibilities. A comprehensive job description of 
the project coordinator is attached. (Appendix C). 

The project director reported to the Dean of General Studies. She in turn 
reported to the Downtown Campus Provost. The provosts of all four canpuses report 
to the Vice President for Campus Operations and then to the President of the College. 

Moving the project downtown had advantages and disadvantages. An advantage was 
the central location, close to the courts, the Probation and Parole Commlaslon and all 
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transportatjon lines. However, the Downtown Campus was temporarily located In 
inadequate facilities pending the construction of the new caucus in March 1977. 
The project shared the existing facilities and will move into the new building 
when completed* 

As the program grew to over 125 target referrals in February 1975, the follow- 
up and outreach on the clients became a full time job for the coordinator and the 
project secretary* Moreover, program files were becoming difficult to manage* The 
coordinator was aware of these deficits and therefore petitioned the national 
project director and the funding source, FIPSE, to allow unexpended salary money 
to be used to employ a part-time student services specialist and later a master's 
intern* 

The specialist provided follow-up and outreach for program participants in 
person or by phone* She also collected and compiled the necessary client data for 

this evaluation. The master's intern was available for counseling, coordinated the 

1 

tutors, and conducted various job skills activities. (Appendix C.)* 

The advisory committee could also be considered "staff". They provided impor- 
tant feedback by constructively criticizing the program, by being supportive of 
program staff and activities, and by influencing agencies with letters of support. 
Members of the advisory committee were; 

Judge Susan Black Tom Marks 

Circuit Court Judge Counselor 

Fourth Judicial Circuit Probationer's Residence Program 

Jacksonville 

Thomas Blue Jacqueline Mongal 

Assistant Principal Jacksonville Area 

Fernandina Beach Jr. High CETA Coordinator 

Florida State Employment Service 

Ida Cobb 

Planning Assistant 
"Need Help?" 
Jacksonville Council on 
Citizen Involvement 
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Merle Davis 
Supervisor 
Florida Parole and 
Probation Conrmlsslon 
Jacksonville 

Sam FoUno 
Office Manager 
Allied Tlndber Company 

Sandra Hansford 
Counselor 

University of North Florida 
Co-op & Placement Office 

Chaplain Bob Harbin 
Chaplain 

Duval County Jail 

KBp* John Lewis 

House of Representatives 

Don McClure 

Director of Human Resources 
Ci^y of Jacksonville 
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J(^n Rivers 

Criminal Justice Planner 
Region IV 
State of Florida 

Dave Russo 
Vice President 
Jacksonville Jayceea 

Doris Scott 
Chairman of Guidance 
Ralnea Hig^ School 

Richard Strauss 
Senior Systems Engineer 
IBM 

R,Tt Struzenberg 
Branch Manager 
IBM 

Marcla Tankersley 
Center Director 
Uomen^s Probation Residence 

Senator Alan Trask 
Florida State Senator 
Fort Meade 

Allen UilllamB 
Minister 

The pObllc relatione and general dissemination functions of the project vere 
well tailored to the low key model needed on tlie local level. The project informal 
tlon was distributed to the rlg^t people; the Judges of circuit courts the Probation 
and Parole officers and the College admlnistrationt On the national levels the project 

participated in several national conferences « the First H*tlonal Conference on 
Alternatives to Incarceration in Boston^ the project^s own conference^ Ulngspread 
In Racine* Ulsconsini the Southern Conference on Corrections In Tallahasaee* 
American Association of College Trustees in New Orleans and the State of Florida 
Education Occupational Standing Committee in West Palm Beach. 

Brochures and newaletters we^ prbduced and disseninsted with a flair for innovir 
tlon. Expansion of the mailing lists was accon^llahed so that representatives of th% 
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program elements could he informed* 

There has been adequate evidence that Internal coordination exists locally 
and with Washington. Washington has been responsive to the program and Florida 
Junior College has been a cooperative eite. There was cordial and frequent 
communication between the national project director and coordinator. The national 
project director's site visits were favorable received by Florida Junior College 
administrators, by the President of the College and the project*s advisory committee. 
The national project director has kept the coordinator up to date on conferences and 
other opportunities: he suggested she write an article for Target Magazine and 
invited her as a plenary speaker at the Wingspread conference. The cooperative 
relationship between Washington and Jacksonville hae been beneficial to the site 
project staff. 
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FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE PROJECT STAFF 2/1/75 to 7/31/76 



NATIONAL PROJECT DIRECTOR 

James R. Mahoney. 



DIRECTOR 



Peter B. Wright » Dean Adult and Continuum Education 
February 1975 to August 1975. 

Paul C. Trautmann» Director* Business Education and T.V. 

Instruction September 1975 to July 1976, 



COORDINATOR/COUNSELOR 

Carol S. Miner. 



SECRETARY 



Terry Roberts, February 1975 to August 1975. 
Betty M. Watts, September 1975 to July 1976. 



STUDENTS SERVICES SPECIALIST 

Mickey K. Bumbaugh, March 1976 to July 1976. 



IHTERN 



Lane Welch, April, April 1976 to June 1976. 



FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE LEADERS 

PRESIDENT: Benjamin R. Wygal, Ph.D. 

PROVOST: Ezekiel E. Bryaant, Ed.D, North Campus. 

PROVOST: Edgar C. Napier, Kd.D, Downtown Campus. 

DIRECTOR: Steven R. Wise, Ed.D, Resource Development. 

DIRFXTOR: Jeffrey A. Stuckmann, Ed.D, Institutional Research. 

PROBATION AND PAROLE COMMISSION 



SUPERVISOR 



Merle D. Davis 



LIAISON OFFICERS 

Alan Ketchum, March 1975 to March 1976 
Tony Phllcox, March 1976 to July 1976. 
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Courts 



The courts were an important element of the Offender Assistance Project. 
Judicial support and confidence was necessary for the project to operate success"* 
fully. The coordinator made the appropriate contact with the Chief Judge of the 
Duval County Circuit Court and two of the four judges In the criminal division. 
The circuit court judges agreed that the program should work with the Probation 
and Parole Commission as its prime referral source since probation officer? 
vould be responsible for probationers ^fter adjudication and would be aware of 
whether or not the offenders fit the grant criteria. 

The program Involved the judges from the onset. Judge Everett Richardson 
was a key speaker at the OATCC coordlnator*s training session, First National 
Offenders Education Workshop held at Florida Junior College in March 1975. Judge 
Susan Black became a member of the advisory committee and participated in the 
OATCC national conference, Vlngspread» in Racine, Wisconsin in April 1976^ In 
an interview with the evaluator, the Chief Judge, Major Harding spoke highly 
of the project activities. 

Thus» the project working directly with Probation and Parole dld'not, nor 
should it, eliminate the involvement and Interest of the courts* Lines of 
communication were maintained by having Judge Black on the advisory committee. 
She received all reports, minutes and bulletins. She supported the project^s 
refunding efforts by her letters to key grant c<«mnlttee members* 

The success of the project can be attributed in large part to the confidence 
the courts had In FJC, the project coordinator and the philosophical base of 
the project. Rapport and ccnnmunication ver* well maintained but it is suggested 
that the project*s mailing list be expanded to update all the criminal court 
Judgea. 
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Probation and Parole Commission 

The Florida Probation and Parole Commission In District -04» Duval County^was 
supportive of the project from the first grant application* Merle Davls» supervisor^ 
wrote an enthusiastic letter of support (October 24» 1974) to the American Asspclar- 
tlon of Comunlty and Junior Colleges to attach to FJC's proposal. When the grant 
was Impleinented^ he affirmed his support by designating a probation officer to serve 
as liaison to the project and by actively participating on the advisory committee. 

Serving approximately 6,500 offenders In the Jacksonville metropolitan area 
are 51 probation officers and nine supervisors. Probation officers referred over 272 
target ^tid non-targGt clients. Ninety-two percent of the probation officers have 
clients participating in the program. The following chart Illustrates the number 
of referrals per month* The largest nuinber of referrals occurred In pre-reglstratl<m 
and registration months. 

Total Referrals Per Month From Probation & Parole Commission 





Target: First Time Felons 
On Probation 


Non-Target: All Other 
Offenders Referred 


Total 


April 1975 


7 


A 


11 


May 19 75 


7 


2 


9 


June 1975 


8 


1 


9 


July 1975 


8 


3 


11 


August 1975 


19 


6 


25 


Septeniier 1975 


9 


3 


12 


October 1975 


16 


3 


19 


November 1975 


lA 


7 


21 


Decenber 1975 


7 


2 


9 


January 1976 


19 


7 


26 


February 1976 


12 


6 


18 


March 1976 


15 


12 


27 


April 1976 


19 


9 


28 


May, 1976 


15 


11 


26 


June 1976 


8 


13 


21 


July 1976 
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Referral procedures were developed and coordinated with the Commission* The 
Commission emphasized the Importance ofioinlmal paperwork for referral procedure* The 
referral procedure evolved from an exchange of letters and the V^O* Data Sheet 
(Appendix A.)t:o simple follow*up phone calls with no paperwork for the probation 
officer to complete* Telephone communication between the project coordinator and 
probation officers r-malned frequent (at least 7 per week) and congenial throughout 
the project* The probation officers Interviewed by the evaluator were aware of the 
program and each spoke positively of the responsiveness of the coordinator* 

The projects goal of 180 target referrals by project *s end (7/31/76) was 
reached in June. Mon-target referrals - parolees^ iiuiltiple offenders^ misdemeanents^ 
and juveniles - were served by the project In an effort to answer the requests of 
probation officers for expanded program services and resources* 

Evidence of the positive attitude and support that the Probation and Parole 
Office had toward the project may be seen In the letters supporting refunding sent 
by the supervisor of the Commission District* Hie supervisor attended the Wing* 
spread Conference^ at his own expense; he endorsed and participated in a Reality 
Therapy workshop sponsored by the projt^ct; and he approved requests for project 
staff to attend Probation and Parole staff meetings where representatives of the drug 
abuse and offender employment programs are not allowed to attend* Hie supervisor 
encouraged staff meeting participation and he believes that the Offender Assistance 
Program Information Is beneficial to his officers* 

A major concern of Probation and Parole was the program overloading the officer's 
with paperwork* The program solved the problem by not requiring any paperwork; Infor* 
matlon was taken over the phone* In other locations it night be advantageous to 
house a secretary at the Comodssiofi to perform clerical duties within the Commission 
if the program requires additional paperwork for the officers* 
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Florida Junior College 



One measure of success in the Offender Assistance Through Community Colleges 
project is the extent of support and cooperation given by key college leaders. 
These leaders viewed the project as an opportunity to implement its philosophical 
stance: to provide "support and opportunity for innovation, experimentation and 
development of new curricula, media, and approaches, through special programs/* 

The college made an all out effort to obtain the OATCC grant. Community 
and college support was gathered including the State Attorney General, nembers 
of ^hc Judiciary, criminal justice professionals, deans and directors of the college. 
These commitments from the criminal Justice syf^cem and the college were beneficial 
to the project when it began operation. 

The project's high visibility lasted only briefly. The program needed to 
be low key both in the community and the college. Though the project had very 
low key publicity throughout the college^ the trustees and administration were 
aware of the program and were helpful in implementing the proJect^s activities. 
They were not, however aware of who was involved in the program since the proJect^s 
policy assured confidentiality to all participants. This confidentiality guaranteed 
that participants; would be ^'students** and not **of fenders*^ on the campus. 

Initially, the coordinator sought to formally involve college counselors 
in the project^s counseling and outreach function. The counselors did participate 
in the training setislon given by the Bureau of Prisons at the First National 
Offender Workshop in IK. ch 197b and were helpful in selecting testing instmments 
and information forms. Ho\*ever, because of their schedules and their view of 
^confidentiality they were reticent to commit themselves to the necessary follow 
up data. College counselors do not keep records and were hesitant to report to 
s progrm that needed follow up data and outreach. Most counselors stated they 
would be available if the student made an appointment to see them. Two counselors 
were very involved in the project operations. * 
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The most Important evldcnre of college support was the special override 
prlvUedge given the project. FJC's student enrollment has grown faster then 
its legislative apportionment, necessitating a cut or "cap" In enrollment which 
effected the open— entry, open— exit classes. This override Is particularly 
important to the OATCC program since referrals are placed on probatlr.. all months 
of the year and not just registration time. With the override, program participants 
could enroll In the vocational and high school programs at any time. 

Clients In the high school and vocational programs received financial aid 
through the efforts the Florida Junior College Foundation. The director of the 
Foundation solicited $2500.00 from XBH for tuition and books for program participants. 

The college was committed to refr.ndlng the project. The Director of Resources 
Development, the Director of Institutional Research, the project director and 
coordinator devoted many hours developing 3 grant proposals, one to the. Lilly 
Endownment, another to the Selby Foundation and one to the CETA which was funded. 

The college paid transportation to Indianapolis for a presentation to Lilly 
and to Sarasota for a presentation to the Selby Foundation. Each of the three 
proposals contained college matching funds. The CETA proposal which was funded 
for $29,500 was matched with $22,000 from college funds. The CETA 106 Governor's 
Discretlonnry Funds will finance the program until June, 1977. 

Other financial support given to the project Include; pacing per diem and 
transportation to Boston for the 1st ITatlonal Conference on Alternatives to In- 
carceration, and providing tuition assistance for the coordinator's Master's program. 

The college administration supports the program. Moreover, the President 
of the college Is proud of the program as evidenced by his Invitation to the 
coordinator to be a presenter at a workshop entitled "Exceptional Education Programs" 
to the American Association of College Trustee In Hew Orleans. The President was 
a main speaker at the Wlngspread Conference. It Is obvious that Florida Junior 
College trustees and officers viewed the project as a Important expression of 
the Institution's philosophy. 
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Community OrRanlzatlon and Human Service Agencies 

The Offender Assistance project spent the first tvo months of operation 
building a network of community resources for clients. This proved to be time 
well spentt as 68% of the clients were referred to community services before or 
whllfc they were pursuing their educational goals. 

The staff obtained a large number of services from the many community organiza- 
tions and agencies that were contacted. They Included the Salvation Army, City 
Alcohol Program, Bethesda Center, Hatlonal Alliance of Business, Business Oppor- 
tunities Assistance Training, Ch±X6 Welfare and Protective Services, City Rescue 
Mission, Community Correctional Center, Community School, Criminal Justice Planning, 
Crisis Center^ Division of Youth Services^ Department of Human Resources^ Council 
on Citzen*s Involvement^ Victim's Advocate Program, and City Welfare. (Figure 5). 

The project also provided some of its own resources through the Human Potential 
Workshop. Representatives of agencies and businesses presented valuable information 
i.e. 'the Florida State Employment Service sent b representative to Inform the 
program clienti^ oS the federal bonding procedures and general employment outlooks, 
and businesses sent personnel managers to role play interviews. The workshop also 
included experience in job skills, communication skills^ and budgeting skills 
taught by different professionals. (Appendix F*). 

In June 1976, the projedt sponsored a Reality Therapy Workshop for criminal 
justice and community services professionals. The workshop was in response to 
Interest expressed in counselor training. Participants from 15 different agencies 
were Involved. 

All evidence indicated that excellent rapport existed between the project 
and conmunity agencies. The utilization of community services is discussed in 
depth in the Client Section. 
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IHTRODUCTIOH \ 
During the period February 1975 through June 1976 the OATCC project served | 
over 272 offenders 183 of whom vere target offenders: first felony offenders on 1 
probation*^ Fifty-two percent of these 183 target clients vere convicted of crimes ] 
against property; twenty-seven percent were convicted of crimes against the person; i 
and twenty-one percent had victimless crimes. Data are not available or the non- I 
target clients who utilized the project's services because follow-up time was spent j 
with the target group only. The research design did not contain an Identified 
control groups rather the clients were compared to (1) the FJC college credit 
general population^ and (2) the probation and parole general population. 

Most clients were referred to the program by their probation and parole ' 
officers; but the clients themselves made their own appointment and came In for j 
their initial or Intake Interview. During this Interview^ the coordjnator as* 
sessed the needs of the client and together they developed a plan of action to 
continue the client's education using the OATCC Admission Interview Form. (Appendix B^X 
A statement of educational^ occupational and personal goals was taken during the 
Intake Interview. Some examples were: to obtain a high school diploma^ to take 
some courses In preparation tor the GED» to take college credit for an A. A* degree^ 
to take carptntry^ or to learn a skill* The cllent^s success In meeting a goal 
was described by a progress continuum. 
* 

PROGRESS CONTINUUM 

Ulth this models the staff showed that success is meaningful In terms of a 
continuum^ Individual differences » and phenomenologlcal situations* The model 
defined participation In an educational setting lii broader^ more humane terms than 
Is Indicated by In-out or completed^lncompleted. The model made possible the eval" 
uatlon of the cllent^s progress Ip an elght««n*-month long project In a junior 

*adjudlcat«d guilty or adjudication wlthh«ld. 
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college where educational goals often require twenty-four months or longer to 
coaoplete. By developing the mod^l in this fashion^ problem areas of the clients 
were recognized and dealt vith» and in many instances the client was able to be* 
gin or to continue class with the help of the staff. 

The continuum contained the following categories: Legal Reinvolveroent 
( Incarcerated or Arrested ) j Intake OnlY ; Stopped Out ; Waiting to Start Class ; In 
Class ; and Completed Goal ; Successfully Completed Probation and Unknown . 



Diagram 1 

Location of Total Tarfiet Population N-183 
On Progress Continuum^ June 30,^]l<j76^ Months l*lli 
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The following definitions explain the above categories'^ shown in Diagram 1. 
Also included within the definitions are profiles of the clients in each category. 



1. LEGAL REIWyOLVEMEHT . Twenty clients > or 10!( of the 183 target group > 
became reinvolved with the law after entering the Program fc.nd 
wisre either Incarcerated or Arrested. Eight clients were incarcer- 
ated in the State Prison v ten were arrested and sect to the City 
Jail's holding tank. Two clients were an-ested^ then released^ and 
went back to class. Twelve of these clients had high school or GED 
educational goals; four had college credit gpals and four had voca- 
tional/technical goals. 

Die average age of the person who because incarcerated was 23^ 
He was blacky maXe» unmarried and not employed when he come into the 



program. His employment status at the time of rearrest Is not 
known. On the OATCC Admission Inteinrlev Form, the client reported 
that he felt that he vould complete his nev educational goal and 
that he had Initially quit high school an average of six years be- 
fore he caioe Into the FJC program. He stated that quit for 
reasons of "lack of interest In school vork, financial (vork) , and 
expulsion.** He described himself as a C"D student and either left 
blank the answer to the question, "Who encouraged you to return to 
school?" or stated that someone other than himself encoui^aged him 
to return to school. 

Thirty-five percent of these clients needed community services 
and fifteen percent had multiple community service needs. (Figure UX 
The most frequest need mentioned was the need for counseling, 
(Figure 3). 

INTAKE ONLY . Thirty-seven clients, or 20% of the l83 target population, 
never proceeded beyond the Intake interview. Fifty-four percent 
of these 37 clients never completed plans because they became em** 
ployed and felt that they could not handle both attending school and 
keeping a Job. (Figure 8). Sixty percent of this Intake Only group 
qualified for academic or career programs and were probably more em^ 

i 

ployable than the remainder of the group who were registering for 
high school and GED programs. 

Fourteen, or 38!f of the people, in this group were identified as 
needing community services and the most frequently requested service 
was for the need for family and X>ersonal counseling. The next most 
frequent request, community service, was for child care and finan- 
cial assistance to help with general living. (Figure 3)' Sixteen 

percent of this group had multiple n«ad» for community services. 
(Figure 



STOPPED OUT . The underlying Issue In the study of the clients-was the 
definition of '^success" and "dropout." During the folloW'-up It 
Immediately became apparent that VMropout*^ did not have niuch 
meaning In terms of the traditional definition which Indicates 
that a dropout Is one who quits or leaves school. Many students 
were showing good motivation and were talcing positive steps to 
Improve themselves; however » they were not la class. In the 
conimunlty college It Is common for students to begin class, then 
stop» take a course, stop out for a period to adjust to a job» 
get married or divorced » travel^ join the military or do some- 
thing other than continue a two-year degree program. (Diagram 2). 



STOPPED OUT in the OATCC project mean? that the client began 

class, then stopped attending and did not return by June 30» 1976. 

Thlrty-two> or 18% of the target group, fell Into this category. 

Two-thirds of the STOPPED OUT group did so for posi- 
tive reasons such as employment and the need for community 
services for counseling and financial help. Fifty-three 
percent of the STOPPED OUT group were employed (Figure 8) 
and 63% needed community services. (Klgure 3). Twenty* 
five percent of these clients had multiple needs. (Figure 4). 
Most of these clients had serious personal and family 
problems that required In-depth therapeutic relationships 
In addition to having other community service needs. This 
group had tho most clients with multiple needs and had the 
most requests for counseling as compared to the total 
target group. 

Onc'thlrd of this group stopped going to class for 
negative reasons » simply because they were not motivated 
to stay In school and did not care about obtaining addl* 
tlonal education. All of the people who quit for negative 
r^^asons came from the vocational/ technical » high school and 
MiE group. (See Appendix D.for further documentation on 
these positive and negative teasons.) 

Two clients died as a result of homicide. One committed 
suicide. 
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WAITING TO STABT CLASS . Twenty-one clients, or 12)t of the target 

groiqp, completed the intake interview and were not officially 
enrolled in class. At project's end they were succeeding as 
far as possible without ever being in class. For example, 
these students were waiting for registration for next term, 
sending for required transcripts, or were working with a tutor 
in preparation for a class. These students were at an ebb, 
waiting for paperwork to be completed before they could enter 
class. Some of these students were also studying on their 
own to pass the GED. 

Thirty-eight percent needed ^ community service, the most 
frequent community service need being for medical help. Ten 
percent had multiple needs. (Figures 3 and 

IN CLASS . Forty-eight percent of the clients attended class during the 
project period. However, on June 30, 1976, thirty-eight clients 
or 21Jl£ of the target group, were attending class. Nine clients 
were female and twenty*nine were male. Moreover, fifty-three 
percent of the IN CLASS group were woiking on high school pro- 
grams, 2$% on academic programs, and ^1% on career prograons. 
Forty-seven percent of the IN CLASS group were employed and 
attending school at the same time* (Figure d)* 

Forty-two percent of the IN CLASS group were identified as 
needing community services. The most frequent community service 
need was identified M financial help other than for education. 
The second most frequent community service need identified was 
for counseling assistance. (Figures 3 and 

After their initial intake interview* two-thirds of the 
IN CUSS ZTo^p had direct contact with the project's outreach 
specialist. 
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COMPLETED GOAL . Not enoiigh time has passed for 96% of the clients to 
have completed their stated educational goals** Many of 
the goals vere two-year plans and the project lasted eighteen 
months, Hovever, as of June 30, l976, seven clients, or ^% of 
the target group, had completed their educational goals. Of 
the seven clients vhp achieved their stated educational goals, 
three received high school diplomas , three completed college 
credit academic goals and one completed the welding course. 
The average client in the COMPLETED GOAL group was 2l*, male, 
unmarried and not employed at intake. However, he became 
employed during the project. Twenty^nine percent of this group 
vere identiTied m needing community cervices, the most fre- 
quent identified request being for counseling. (Figure 3), 
Fourteen percent had multiple comnninity service needs. 
(Figure Approximately one«-half of this £roup vere armed 
forces veterans^ 

All the people in this group reported on the OATCC Admission 
Interviev Form that they vould complete their goals. These 
students initially left high school either to ^oin the military 
or because of lack of interest iji high school. They had been 
out of school an average of five years hefort entering the PJC 
program and they described themselves as B-C students. Without 
exception, the students in this group stated on their OATCC 
Admission Interviev Poim that they, themselves, vere motivated 
to return to School. This is obviously different from the 
response given by the incarcerated clients vho stated that some" 
one else had motivated them. 



7. SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED FROBATTOH . Eleven, or 6% of the target group, 
successfully completed their probation during the project. 



8. Unknown . Seventeen, or 9Z of the target group could not be located 
by the follow-up specialist. 



PROFILE OF OATCC CLIENT 

The typical OATCC student is 19.5 years old, seven years younger than the 
average FJC student. About 8C% of the program participants are male and 20% are 
female. Ten percent are veterans. Fifty-three percent are white and 59% were 
unemployed When they began the program. Over half (59%) are high school dropouts 
who largely enroll la high school. Adult Basic Education and GED programs. About 
one*thlrd are enrolled In the college credit area and the remainder are In the 
vocational and technical courses. (Appendix E.). 

"The typical student enrolled In college credit courses at FJC during 

the 1975-76 academic year Is a single, white freshman who resides In Duval County 

and Is enrolled part time In an Associate In Arts (AA) degree program. The total 

college credit enrollment for the 1975-76 year Is 19,169 with a 
^slightly larger percentage of males over females. This figure 
reflects 6,856 full-^tlme students and I2,3l3 part-time students, 
and more than twice as many freshmen as sophomores. During the 
current academic year which ends July 30, there are 13,188 students 
enrolled In AA degree programs, 4,197 In Associate In Science (AS) 
degree programs and 334 In certificate programs. There are also 
1,450 classified as non -degree- seeking students. Of these enrolled 
In AA degree programs, the majority Is taking general college 
courses, while In the AS degree programs, more students are enrolled 
in technical nursing than In any other program. Certificate programs 
with the largest enrollments are clerical, medical laboratory 
technology, computer operations and dental assisting programs. 
While the majority of students Is white, more than 20 percent of 
the students enrolled In college credit classes at FJC this year 
are classified as American Indian, Black, Asian, Spanish oumame 
or other racial origins. Approximately one out of every seven 
students Is a recent high school graduate. The average student age 
Is 27. Although the majority (10,478") of both male and female 
students Is single, there are many (7,135) married students enrolled 
In college credit courses. The remainder are classified as divorced. 
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widowed, separated or non*respondent8* A total of 4»062 veterans 
Is currently enrolled In college credit classes at FJC» representing 
a slight decrease (48 students) from last year. This Is due to 
the application of the standards of progress, primarily academic 
and attendance standards, as required by the State Approving Agency 
under the Florida Department of Education according to Guy Kerby, 
Director of Veterans Affairs at FJC. More than 16,700 residents of 
Duval and Nassau counties are enrolled In college credit courses 
at FJC this year, In addition to almost 1,700 students from other 
Florida counties. There are also some 677 out-of-state students 
and 42 foreign students. With the exception of Hawaii, Utah and 
Vermont, all 50 states In the Union are represented In the FJC 
student body." * 



*Profllc of Typical FJC Student: White, Single, Freshman 
FJC Office of Information Services and publications. July 19, 1976. 
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OUTREACH METHODS AND DATA 



INTRODUCTION 

The counseling process was an Important element of the program* The process 
began with referral from the probation officer to the client. The client then 
personally called the program coordinator and an appointment was arranged. Next, 
during the Intake Interview, Individual programs were designed by both the pro- 
gram coordinator and the client. During the first 13 months of the project. It 
was the responsibility of the client to contact the coordinator for additional 
help after the Intake procedures. 

During the last five months of the project, an outreach student specialist and 
an Intern contacted the clients by telephone and/or letter to offer further 
assistance and to Inquire about the client's progress. Two-thirds of the IN CLASS 
group received direct assistance In solving personal and educational problems In 
this manner. Additional outreach of the project Included personal Interviews, 
periodic newsletters, several job skills workshops and a human potential workshop. 
(Appendix F. ) . 

As a result ci all the outreach methods, the project got a better estimate 
of the cllcnt^s status than would have been known without such outreach* The 
following data Is based largely on the outreach contacts with clients. 

CONTACTS 

Telephone calls made to the living quarters or place of employment of the 
client, returned telephone calls by the client, personal Interviews and letters 
represent the nature of contacts made by the staff. The purpose of the outreach 
contacts was to Inform the client that the project was still Interested In know- 
ing about his progress and that the staff was still available to assist him In 
making adjustment to school. Thl^ personal, verbal communication was judged 
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by the staff to be more effective than collecting data that require reading and 
writing skills. Verbal comnnini cation was deemed more revealing became many of 
the clients did not have basic reading and writing skills. Forty-five percent 
of the clients were in ABE and high school programs. (Appendix E.). 

Figure 1 illustrates the number of outreach and follow-up contacts with the 
clients Tna<»e by the student specialist and intern. The specialist worked 26 hours 
per week for five months and the intern worked 1*0 hours per week for ten weeks. 

Figure 1 

Outreach and Follow^l^ Contacts 
by Specialist and Intern. 3/76-6/76 



Location of Client on Nximber of Nxmiber of Cont<icts Average Contact 

Progress Continuum Clients Made with Clients Per Client 

Legal Reinvolvement 20 ,28 1 

Intake Only 37 113 3 

Stopped Out 32 67 2 

Waiting to Start Class 21 5** 3 

In Class 30 89 2 

Completed Goal 7 1** 2 

Successfully Completed 

Probation 11 23 2 

Unknown 17 35 2 

Total 183 1*23 2 



The largest number of contacts was made with the INTAKE ONLY group* with an 
average of three contacts per client. The clients in the WAITING TO START CLASS 
group also had an average of three contacts each* Those who SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED 
PROBATION and those who were UNKNOWN did not receive personal follow-up contacts. 
In those two categories family manj^ers and/or probation officers were consulted in 
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58 futile attempts to locate the client. Eighty-five percent of the target group 
received at least one outreach contact- The average nmber of contacts was two 
and those contacts were usually initiated by a staff person. 

A telephone call lasted from five to fifteen minutes; personal contacts 
averaged one^^half hour. Despite the fact that 1*5!* of the entire target population 
did not have telephones > messages were left witlh neighbors > relatives > employers > 
and friends and the clients eventually returned the call or came Into the office. 
Pigxire 2 illustrates the number and percentage of clients Who do not have telephones 



Figure 2. 

Percentage of Clients Who Do Not Have Telephones 



Location of Client on 
Progress Continuum 


Number of 
Clients 


Number of Clients 
Without Telephones 


Percentage of Clients 
Without Telephones 


Legal Reinvolvement 


20 


6 


30% 


Intake Only 


37 


17 




Stopped Out 


32 


16 


50J( 


Waiting to Start Class 


21 


5 


2U% 


In Class 


38 


11 


79% 


Completed Goal 


7 


3 


1»3J( 


Successfully Completed 
Probation 


11 


8 


73!( 


Unknown 


17 


9 


53J( 


Total 


l83 


75 


ItlJt 



Follow-up letters were also sent asking the client to contact the stBSt* 
{Appendix F,), Information received from all these contacts was verified with 
family members^ probation officers > faculty and school coxinselors, A Check 
Sheet for Follow-up was developed for the interviewer's use, (Appendix 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 

During the outreach contacts, the staff re'^.ssessed the community services 
needs of the clients. These needs are sunnnaxl^ed in Figure 3 which shows that 
the most frequently mentioned need was for counseling. Counseling was needed 
in situations such as: death in the family, use oi (irugs and alcohol, lying, 
divorcf* or divoi'ce in process, parental problems, having responsibility for the 
core of ill family members, moving from the area, poor memory and obvious inabil- 
ity to follow simple directions. For the purposes of this report, the above 
mentioned situations are all grotiped together as "need for counseling** because 
specific cli:^ical diagnosis of the exact reason that counseling was needed was 
beyond the scope of the project. 

The second most frequently requested need was for financial help. The need 
expresse^d was for finances for general living over and above the financial aid 
given for education. 

During the l8 month ^roject, titudents received financial aid as follows: 

1. BEOG applications were issued to 86 clients registering for vocational/ 
technical irA colleRe credit programs. The average BEOG Grant was 
$800.00. 

2. nineteen students received Veterans Adminisi^ratlon Benefits. 

3. A Florida State Loan was given one client in a college credit program. 
1*. CETA funded seven vocational/technical and college credit students. 

5. Vocational Rehabilitation assisted eight vocations technical, college 
credit and high school students. 

6. The Florida Junior College's Foundation assisted the clients throti^jh a 
grant from IBM ^s follows: 

a. $732.1*2 was given to 35 people for hooks at an average of $20.93 
per person. 

$1,507.08 was given to 57 people for tuition at an average of $26.1*1* 
^ per person. 
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The third jDost fl'equentXy mentioned problem was that of Illness, l»e», the 
need for eyeglasses, dental care, weight control, or general health. Generally, 
the expressed health need was physical rather than emotional. The fourth need 
mentioneu was for transportation » Jacksonville is a geographically large city, 
860 square miles, the second largest in the nation • Therefore, inexpensive public 
transportation is not well developed nor readily available. 



Figure 3 

Community Services Heeded by Clients 
by Frequency of Request 



Location of Client on 
Progress Continuum 


Number of 
Clients 


Counsel- 
ing 


Money 


.Ktmber of Bequests for 
Medical 'Iransport- 
Attentlon ation 


Child 


ins j 


Legal Reinvolvement 


20 


5 


k 


1 








Intake OnOy 


37 


7 


k 


3 


2 


k 


2 ^ 


Stopped Out 


32 


15 


7 


5 


5 


2 


1 1 


Waiting to Start Class 


21 


3 


2 


5 








In Class 


38 


7 


9 




k 


1 


3 ] 


Completed Goal 


7 


2 


1 










Successfully Completed 
Probation 


11 














Unknown 


17 














Total 


X83 


3, 


27 


111 


11 


7 


6 j 



It is apparent that the COMPLETED GOAL group needed fewer craomunity services jj 
than the STOPPED OUT group. The COMPIS^TED GOAL group also had fever needs than the ,j 
LEGAL REIN ^^in^ group; however, data are not complete for the LEGAL REINVOLVEMEMT 
group slinply because 11 of the 20 clients in this category were Incarcerated or I 
arrested before the recearch data gathering began, Friends, relatives, and parole 
officers dl^ not share Information about this group* j 
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Figure I* shows that 63% of the STOPPED OUT group expressed a need for 
community services. The group requesting the fewest coDmixmity services was the 
COMPliETED GOAL group (29%)^ 



Figure I* 

Percentage of Clients Needinj^ Community Services 





Legal 
Reinvolvement 


Intake 
Only 


Stopped 
Out 


vfaiting to 
Start Class 


In 
Class 


Completed 
Goal 


Percentage of 
clients needing 
a community 
service 




36Jf 


63? 


3B% 




S9% 


Percentace of 
clients having 
multiple needs 


15? 


l6Jf 


25? 


10% 




lk% 



Thirty-seven percent or 67 of the total population were identified as needing 
a community service during the final six months of the project; thirty-six percent 
of the total group had multiple needs ranging from two to four community service 
needs ^ 
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Throughout the project provisions were made to refer at least 125 (68%) 
clients to community services as illustrated by figure 5* 



Figure 5 



N umber of Referrals Made Out of the Project 
Into Conuttunity Services 

Types of Referrals April, 1?73> through March. l976, by Coordinatori 



Alcoholic Anonymous 1 

City Rescue Mission 1 

Family Planning 1 

Housing and Urban Development 1 

Learn to Read 1 

Suicide Prevention 1 

Volunteer (General 1 on 1) 1 

Child Care 2 

Salvation Ariny 2 

Vocational Rehabilitation 2 

Jacksonville Youth Employment Program 3 

Urban Skills " 5 

Special Services 6 

State Employment Service 6 

Testing (Other than Kuder) 6 

Tutors 6 

Walnut House 6 

Comprehensive Employment Training Act 7 

Welfare 8 

Counseling (Campus and Other) 9 

Food Stamps 9 

Job Placement (College, Direct) xh 

PxHnan Potential Workshop 17 
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Types of Referrals March, 19'?6, throu^ June, 1976> by Specialist and 
Intern: 



Child Care 1 

Jot Placement Off Campus 1 

Counseling on Campus 2 

Job Placement on Campus 2 

Leu n to Read 2 

Special Tutoring ,2 



10 



Total: 123 
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Figure 6 dhows that 61 clients had prior agency contacts. 
Fourteen, or 22% of these 61 clients, had resided in a half-way 
house provided by Probationers Residence. Another sixteen had 
received services fromt Jacksonville Drug Abuse (8), Bold City 
Residence (4)» and Springfield House (4) . 



Figure 6 

Number of Clients Who Had 
Prior Agency Contacts 



Source 



Hunkber 
of 
Clients 



Nature of Services 



Prol>ationers Resi*^ 
dence 

Jacksonville Dru9 
Abuse 

Division of voca- 
tional Kehabilitation 

Walnut House 



Division of 
Fantlly Services 

Bold City Residence 



Springfield House 

Alcoholic Anonymous 

Florida State £m*^ 
ployment 

Legal Aid 

Hospital Day Care 
PKogratn 

Medical 

Division of Youth 
Services 

Job Corps 



14 Half-way House 
8 Rehabilitation 

8 Voct Rehabilitation 

6 Ex-Offender Employ* 
nent Service 

Counseling and 
& Referral 

4 Probationers' Half- 
Hay House 

4 Half^^Uay House 

2 Rehabilitation 

2 ' Employment Services 
2 Counseling 

2 Psychiatric Care 

2 Physical Health. Care 

1 Juvenilia Superv* 
1 ER^loyment ppport. 
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VETERAMS 

Nineteen clients^ or 10% of the target group» were veterans. Figure 7 
shows the comparison of the veterans to the total group on the progress continuum. 
Noticeable differences are evident in the categories of LEGAL REINVOLV£MENT» 
STOPPING OUT, WAITING TO START CLASS and COMPLETED GOAL, 

Figure T ^ 

Comparison of Vetei'ans to 
Total Croup on Progress Continuum 

Legal Intake Stopped Waiting to Ui [ Completed Off Probation 
Reinvolvement Only Out Start Class Class Goal or Unknovn 

Veterans 3% ^% 26% 3% lC% lG% 11% 

Total Group 10^ 20% 1&% 12% 21% ' k% 1^% 

One veteran was Arrested : he had severe health needs resulting from an 
injury in Viet Nam which precipitated his leaving school prior to his arrest. 
Four of the veterans were INTAKE ONLY clients: the reasons they did not complete 
their educational plans were; staying in school was terms of probation rather 
than their own wish* moving from the area» net interested in school^and mental 
health needs. In the total population of 183* the primary reason that the clients 
remained INTAKE ONLY was because they got a Job. 

All five veterans who STOPPED OUT did so fcr positive reasons: getting a job» 
death* moved from the area And need for counseling. 

The one veteran WAITING TO START CLASS was preparing himself for the GED. 
Three veterans were IN CLASS and none of them requested a comunity service, fniree 
of the seven clients yho COMPLETED A GOAL were veterans. 

One veteran could not be located *jy the project staff or by his probation 
officer; another SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED PROBWIO!? and his situation was not studied* 
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EMPLOYMENT 

At the end of the project's fiscal year, 97 or 53?, of the target pop\jlation 
were employed, as compared to 75, or kl%, vho were employed when they came into 
the program- This was a net increase in employment of 12?. No attempt was made 
to distinguish between part-time and full-time employment. 

Seventy-two (39?) of the total group gpt their own Jobs. Fourteen (6?) got 
Jobs through direct services from the specialist and/or intern vorking alone or 
together with the following resources; CETA at Florida Junior Collegei Walnut 
House, Urban Skills Center and work study programs. Eleven {$%) got Jobs throiigh 
obtaining further skills from Florida Junior College educational programs. It is 
not known what services were extended to clients through public employment ser- 
vices other than that two clients had prior agency contact there. 



Figure 6 

Percentage of Clients Employed at Project's End 
by Location on Prof^ress Continuum 



Legal 


Intake 


Stopped 


Waiting to 


In 


Completed 


Re i nvol vement 


Only 


Out 


Start Class 


Class 


Goal 


Unknown 


5k% 


53? 


50? 


k7% 


57!( 



Attending school and/or getting a Job was terms of probation in all classes. 
When a client did get a Job, he often changed his mind about his education. Pifty* 
four percent of the INTAKE ONLY group never started class because they got Jobs; 
535C of the STOPPED OUT group quit school becaOse they felt they could not handle 
both school and a Job. However, kit of the students IN CLASS were also employed. 
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There Is no significant difference In employment among the categories » 
therefore a study vas made to ascertain whether or not %eing married and being 
a head of a household vas a factor In determining whether or not the Job had 
laore Importance than continuing education. The information In Figure 9 reveals 
that there Is veiy little difference in the marital status among the categories. 

Figure 9 

Marital Status of Clients 
hy Location on Progress Continuum 
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Relnvolvement 


Intake 
Only 


Stopped 
Out 


Waiting to 
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In 
Class 


Completed 
Goal 


Single 




73!f 




■>2% 




72* 


Harried 




22% 


25)6 


38* 


21% 


Hi* 


Divorced 


10* 


5* 


6* 


0* 


5* 


10% 



SUMMARY 

In summary, one measure of the success of the program in meeting Its objec- 
tives Is how well the clients fared as compared to (1) the FJC college credit 
general population, and (2) the probation and parole general population. 



In the total Florida Junior College student population* 19% do not follow 
through after registration. In the OATCC project* 20% of the clients do not follow 
through after Intake. Florida Junior College statistics show that 37% of the general 
college population stop out in their first term and that 55% stop out during their 
first year. Of the non-returning credit students, three most coirmon reasons listed 
for not returning were: (1) lack of finances* (2) accl^taiice of full-time 
employment* and (3) other overriding commitments. Eighteen percent of the OATCC 
clients stopped out durlnR the pyoject . The most common reasons given were: (1) 
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acceptance of full-time employment, (2) need for coomunlty services, and (3) lack 
of finances. , 

Four percent c^f the students who er^rolled In Florida Junior College college 
credit courses durltig the Fall Term 1973 graduated, and over 45% of FJC students 
seeking Associate Degrees take longer than tvo years to coinplete. (appendix Ut) 
Four percent of the OATCC clients completed their educational goals during t h e 
project , and It should be noted that none have been In the program long enough 
to complete an Associate Degree* 

The FJC college credit population averages 26.6 years of age. Is predominantly 
white, and Is about one-'half female and one-half male. The OATCC target group 
averages 19. S years of age. Is about one^half white and one~half black and Is 
predominantly male, (apoendlx E.) 

In the probation and parole general population, eleven percent were 
Incarcerated and only four percent of the OATCC clients were Incarcerated. 



Diagram 2 

Comparison of Target Population 
with FJC College Credit General Population 
and Probation and Parole General Population 



Project 

Target 

Population 



Legal Relnvolvemcnt Intake Stopped Waiting to Completed 
Incarcer* Arrested Only Out Start Class In Class Goal 
atcd 



4% 



62 



20% 



12% 



21% 



4% 



FJC 

College Credit 
Population 



19% 



37X* 
55%** 



Probation and 
Parole Popu- 
lation 



11% 
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RECOIIMl^NDATIONS FOR OTHER PROJECTS 

BASED ON FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 

'■r-f y 

I 

The follcpwlng recommendations are stated here for those who would initiate 
similar projects. They are generated from the successful experiences of 
the FJC project. 

Project Operations 

Becommendation A. A project leader should be carefully screened to meet 
all the professional and personal qualifications that are necessary^ to effect* 
ively operate the program. The project leader for this program was energetic, 
young» thorough* hard*vorklng» interested in people, and possessed the rare 

ability of being task-oriented as well as people-oriented.*. A copy of her cur- 

V 

riculum vita is in the appendix for the perusal of the reader. Above al?» she 
knew how to Inspire a great deal of work out of her colleagues. 

Becommendation B. Develop a clear job description for all project staff. 

Recommendation C. Develop a supervisory plan for nw staff meiil>ers. Inj/- 
tially» there should be frequent^ well-planned sessions where program objectives 
and operational strategies are discussed. The project coordinator should strive 
to free herself of as many mundane tasks as possible to allow more time for work- 
ing with staff. The new staff can either improve or harm the project. The 
quality of supervision will make the difference. 

Recommendation D. Periodically (at least every ten days) the project coor- 
dinator should review the criteria definitions developed In the Preliminary 
Evaluation. Such as exercise shpuld serve to have the project coordinator revisit 
the project^s original comrnlttmcmts during a period when flreflghtlng Is the order 
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of the day, 

f 

The Courts 

Recomn^ndatlon E, My offender assistance program nust secure firm and 
continuing support xrom the court as FJC did If It is to be a success. Utilizing 
judges* expertise on the initial policy design process and aggressively main*- 
talTiing lines of coiomuiiication with the courts during the progran^s period of 
operation are critical steps In securing this support. 

Probation and Parole Commission 

Recommendation A rapport must be developed between project staff and 

the probation oftlcers. If at all possible! the project should not provide ad<- . 
dltlonal paperwork for the probation and parole officers t Universally^ these 
officers are overworked^ so the new progran should not be viewed as an additional 
burden. 

Florida Junior College 

Recommendation G, An Offender Assistance Project will succeed if the pro*- 
ject^s goals agree with the Collegers philosophy* While the project should be 
low key in visibility^ it should be viewed wlch pride by the status leaders and 
opinion makers on the campus* 

Recommendation H, Efforts should be expended to ensure that regular college 
counselors give hig^ priority to offenders in as nuch as the offenders backgrounds 
suggest that they require more and special attention* 

Recommendation I* At multl'^^campus colleges* the offenders should be encouraged 
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to enroll on all campuses. There is a tendency for probationers to enroll at 
campuuses in the low socio-economic neighborhoods because of transportation 
problems and course and progr^im offerings. 

Community Organizations and Human Service Agencies 

Rocotomendation J. Studies should be made of the resources available through 
community organizations and human services agencies. Establishing a rapport 
with these agencies will aid in the support of clients who need these services. 

Clients 

Kecommendation K, A strong £ollow*up and outreach program should be 
initiated and developed. The low stop out rate of the program participants 
(18%) as compared to the FJC college credit population (37%) » may be 
attributed to the outreach and personal interest of the staff in the clients. 
A follow-up person can also gather data needed for evaluation of the program. 
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TLORIOA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLf 
NORTH CAMPUS 
ADULT A CONTINUING EDUCATION 



OATCC D#ta Sheet 



Social Security Number 

04 Number 

Name 



Date 



Namo of Probation Officer: 



last 



fi rst 



m. 1 



Address 



Phone 



last grade completed 



Phone_ 
Judge 



Male ^ 
Female LJ 
Race 



Employed? 



Yes LH 

No 



Single L,-.[ 

Married Li 

Hidow(er) ! { 

Divorced i-J 

Separated E — I 



Name of Employer 



Offense 

Legal Status: Adjudication of guilt Cj 
Adjudication withheld □ 

Date of Probation 

Termination Date 

Date of 8irth 



Military Service; 

In Military 
Veteran 
None Lli 



Address of employer 



Length of employment 



Have you had prior contact with any social service agencies? Yes CH No EZI 

AGENCY PURPOSE RESULTS 
K 

2. 

3. 



Comments from Probation Officer: 



RJC 
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Appendix B, 
FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLt 



ADULT & CDNTINUING EDUCATION 
NORTH CAMPUS 



Oate entered 



last grade completed^ 



Oate completed 



0. .CC ADMISSIDN INTERVIEW FDRM 



NAME 



DATE 



llast) (first) (initial) 

SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER CED lXI Mil I 
OBJECTIVES 

Objectives for ittendlns FJC. Choo&e the out that applies to you* 

1 * Academic 

Q College Credit for A*A. or A.S* degree 

D College Credit for entry into ,4 year college 

□ follegs Credit Certificate f^rograp (1 year) 
2* Career 

□ Business Education 

P Distributive Education 

□ Health Related Education 

□ Home Economics Education 

□ Industrial Education 

3* What careers would you like to know more about? ^ 



1, Do you feel you will comptete your objective? Ve$D 
Wiat wfiS yoor reason for leaving sc!»o1 the first time? 



No □ 



n a, graduated 

3 b.^ neeifed at honm 

O c* pharrlage 

□ d» lack of interest 
In school wr>rk 



□ f * dUCfiUraged by 

l4c)( of success 
in ichoot work 

□ 0- overfge for grade 

0 b* exctuive absences 
0^ truancy 



□ J* pregnancy 

D Jtftt left 

D I. behtviop diff- 
iculty 

other 



IT t e* stil table program 
not avellable 



tUK financial (work) 
3, What was your activity during the tltne you were not In ichoo^^ 



4* Approxinwtely how long have you been out of school? ,.,.,..day> mos* „,.,„ yr>> 

5, Approxlinatety how long hav^ you been thinking about returning to school? 

6, How wany times havfi you attempted to. return to school? ■ 

7* Whc has encuvfaged yo*J to return to ichool? 
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ft< with whom are you presently residing: 

p a< both )rent£ Q d, bttither □ 9. grandparent 

Q 6. father Q e. sister U h, guardian 

□ c. (wther □ relat*w □ friend 

□ j- oth 

9. How many dependents do you have? Stdte what relationship they are to ycu: 

10. Are you presently employed? Yes O No □ 
If yes: □ full tltne □ part time 

11. List some recent previous efnployment: 



years 


Business or 
Tnstfttitinn 


City or 
State 


Job Oesc* 
riotfon ' 


Salary 






































1 





C. FltMNCtM 

1. You have chosen to attend fJC: do you need any additional financial 
assistance? ,-1 n 

□ loan U scholarship U VA^ □ part-tlm cinp1o>ment Q Ho 

2, Oo you need any other assistance? □ Yes □ Ho 
0. ACAOeNIC BACKGftOUHO 

1. Generally* what kind of student would you describe yourself? 

□a Qb Qc Doar 

2. Mhat subjects do you feel you ore strongest In? 

n Engllih □ math Q science □ social science 

3. What s»*:Jects do yo<j feel you will have the Host difficulty with? 

□ English □ math □ science □ social science 

4» Oo you feel you have any difficulty with testing? 
Yes No 

a. classfdcMD ^ ^ 

b. standardized □ a □ Never taken 

5. Do ^ fee^ you will need assistance In:' stiKty habits* reaching* other?' 

□ Yes □ Ko 
QUESTIONS; 



f. GENERAL RECWHEHOATIOHS/COMHEHTS: 

o . counselor's nmi: 

ERIC : ■■ 



Appendix B. 
FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT OACKSONV.lL E 
AOULT & CONTINUING EOUCATION 
NORTH CAMPUS 



Odte entered 



last grade cofnpleted_ 



Oate completed 



OATCC ADMISSION INTERVIEVJ FORM 



NAME 



OATE 



(last) 

SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 



(first) (initial) 

cm m rrm 



OBJECTIVES 

Objectives for attending FJC* Choose the one that applies to you. 

1. educational 

O a. To obtain a high school diploma 

O b. To obtain a high school diploma to continue n^y education In college 

O c. To obtain a hloh school diploina to continue my education In 
vocational-technical schoo) 

(3 d. To obtain a tOth grade equivalency 

D e. To review courses for the GEO ^ 

D f. To obtain credits to transfer back to another school 

D g. To take sorne preparatory courses before going to college 

□ h. Other: ^ 

2. Occupational 

D a. To obtain a high school dfplonia to obtain a job 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



b. To obtain a high school diplonia to obtain a better job 

c. To otca\ 1 a higi. ^:hool diplonu to keep a job 
d* To obtain * certificate In the following area: 



e< Ta »)ta1n a 10th grade equivalency to obtain a. job 
f. Other; 



3, Per^.onal 

O a. To obtain a hioh school diploina for personal achievement 

CD b. To keep myself busy 

O c. To meet new people 

D d. Other: 

e, GD/ERAL 



1, oo you feel you will complete your objective? Yes G 

2, What wfts your reason for leaving school the first time? 



No □ 



n a* graduated 

b, needed at home 

[J c, marriage 

n <f, lack of Interest 
In school WDrk 

[ ) e. suitable program 
not available 



n f * dUcourai^ed by 
lack of success 
In school work 

n 9* overage for grude 

r.lh. excessive absejKes 
or truancy ^ 

fj i, financial (work) 



□ J* pregnancy 

□ kt jiftt Uft 

C 1. behavior diff- 
iculty 
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Othfr 



3' Wlrat was your actWUy <J<irrng tiie titne you ivcre not fn school? 



^* Appr.>xlLn4to1y Itow long have yot< o<(t of school? <lays mO!** yrs* 

5. A|>pri>iti»n4tely now Uing h*ve yau bttrt Unnkino ahout returning to !*ChO0l? 

6. How flUiny tliMS hove yo« aite"t>j>te(J ti return to school? 

7. Who hd« •Jxouraged you to return to school? 

.th whom arc you presently residing: 
Lj a. both parents Lj (j. brother (j gr^n^lparent 

n father [J e. sister LJ h. guardian 

□ c. mother ( j relative Q 1. friend 

□ j. other 



9. How mdny dependents do you have? St4te ^hat relationship they are to you: 

10. Are you presently e^Vloyed? Yes D Ho □ 
If yr-: □ f\tV tue □ part time , 

11. List sofne recent prevr^us employment: 



years 


Business or 
Instihitlon 


City or 
State 


Job Oesc* I 
rfotlon 


Salary 
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FIHAKCIAL 

K You have chosen to attend FJC; do y<)u need any additional financial 
assistance? 

□ loan □ scholarship G VA Opart-tfine employme-t □ Ho 
2. Oo yoi) nee<i any other assistance? □ Yes □ No 

ACAPeMIC BACKGROUND 

K Generallyp what kind of student would you describe yourself? 

□ a Oc Do Of 

2. What subjects 1o you feel you arc strongest In? 

□ English □ math T] scl tce O social sclenc* 

3. What subjects do you feH you wil) have the most difficulty wUh? 

□ English □ math □science Owfal sclenc« 

4^ Oo you feel yc^i have any difficulty nUh testing? 
Yes No 

a. classroom O O 

b. standardized □ D Q Never taken 

6^ Oo you feel you wHl need assistanct In: ^ study habits* reading, other? 
— rn v^, OJlOu 
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Appendix Cj^ 

JOB EESCRIPTIOH 
OOORDIHATCR 
. OFFESDER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

SCOPE AND EFFECT 

The scope of the Coordinators responsibilities encoiapasses tbe 
administration of the Offender Assistance Program^ Adjninlstra* 
tlve requirements are to develop aad conduct liaison services he* 
tween Florida Junior College end the Crlininal Jitstlce System in 
' Duval and Nassau Count les, 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF WORK. 

The Cocrdinator Is responsible to the ProgreiD Director end Itt 

prjjaarily responsible for; 

1) Establishing plans, policies and procedures as required 
to loeet specified program objectives^ 

S) Coordinating ll&lson activities to Insure the attainment 
• of atated goals, . * 

. 3) Providing Information concerning educational opportunities--^ 
to persons In the Judicial system, 

h) Assisting the offender in the trasasltlon to the educational 
environments 

5) Gaining and supervising personnel hired by the Program, 

The Coordinators* duties are as follovs: 

A, Administrative 

1) The Coordinator Implements plans » pcilcias and procedures 
as outlined -by the Director on a continual basiSi to Insure 
the attainment of program objectives as established by the 
' Pro^lect Proposali ^oard.of Trustees Policies and the College 
Op«rai:ienal Manual* 

£) The Coordinattor provides data to the Director Indicating th* 
attainment of stated goals by students at least once a month 
from the record files, 
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3) The Coordinator provj.cieu services to Individuals referred 
tton the judici%l system on a continual basis and records ' 
of these services are docaaented Troia the files. 

^) Tne Coordinator will vorjc to build good relations betveen 
-the coimunity agency* the offender and the College. 

5) The Coordinator vlll visit correctional agencies to Inform 
their personnel and offenders what the College and the 
Offender Education Program has ^to offer. 

6) The Coordinator vill assist the offender in preparing for 
enrolling lu aa educational progran to meet the offenders 
career goals* 

7) The Coordinator vill provide services In the axea of testing 
career guidance, academic and personal counseling and Infor 
loatlon services on a continual basis as indicated by need-» 
^assessment and viU document such services in student recor 

8) The Coordinator will orient offenders to college ret^uiremenl 
.p<0.1cies and procedures and wlU Inform students of appllcab^ 

changes whenever such changes are made^ 

9) Group and Indlvj-dual meetings vill b^ held by the Coordinate] 
aDd staif to s^ssist the offender In examining aH availatle^ 
educational and career options that are open^ on a weekly 
baslS| using the Dictionary of Occupational Ti^le$| Occupa-" 
tional Outlook Handbooki and the Encyclopedia of Careers 
and Vocational Guidance and guides. | 

lO) Human relations activities viH be conducted by the Coordlnj 
on a weekly basis. Meetings will be centered around activil 
that will enable the student to gleam a positive self-concej 
become aware of the effects of drug abuse and other negative 
factors that Influences his personal and social growth. 

H) The Coordlnat."^r assists offenders In the preparation of finj 
ciol aid applications^ 

12) The Coordinator trains* and supervises the actlvites of thej 
Specia3ist| and Master's degree interns and secretary. 
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B. Coordination 

The CconJinator loctttesi studies and secures materials for 
SHootti opejuti^n the ov« el] program. 

C* Correspondence 

88 llie Coordinator prepana^* correspondence r^JlAtini^ to the lil 
^ . ^ function. All carrespondence wiii l,e reviewed i>y Director j 




D 



PART V. MEHTAIi DEMftKDS 

The Coordinator's duties require taking actions, many times without 

Specific instructions^ on matters pertaining to the poMcles end 

. procedures of the College and the project* ^n^e Coordinator must be 

fitble to selecif the best course of action and exercise so\mA Judgment 

In implementing approved recommendations. 

* * , * ' 

The Coordinator must have the ability to develop program objectives 

and philosophies y to appraise ^ develop ^ revise and install procedures 

and practices to be maintained* ^e ability to gain cooperation and 

* understanding of administrators and others Is vital. 

PART VI. ^ EraCATIO« AHD EXPERIEHCK 

A Bachelor*s degree is requi* d> Master's degree preferred. 'She 

Coordinator should be thoroughly ffemillar vlth the adainlstretlon ' 
* 

philosophy and procedures In working vltii offenders* A particular 
understanaing of the young, felony offender Is required. The Coordl- 
nator must be able to empathise vith offenders. 

The ability to communicate with offenders^ college administration and 
criminal justice personnel is required. 

The Coordinator must have at least one years experience In counseling^ 
olfender education, jSsychology^ social vork> or related areas. 
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Appendix C2 

FLoniOA JUKton coulcgc at jacksonvillc 

JACKSOnVILLC* rLORfOA 33205 

Job Description 
Student Services Specialist 
Offender Assistance Program 

Part I, SCOPE AND EFFECT 

The scope of the Specialist's responsibilities 
encompasses but is not limited to the follow— up 
of student and alumni in the Offender Assistance 
Program , 

This position requires the involvement of 
student, and staff, plus effective relation- 
ships with faculty and community agencies 
that are used as resources by participants. 

Part II. NATURE AND PURPOSE OF WORK 

The Specialist is responsible directly and/or 
indirectly to the Coordinator for Supervision. 
The Specialist is responsible for; 

1) . Establishing and maintaining constant 
communication with program participants, 

2) . Providing relevant information to program 
participants concerning community resources 
Day Care Center, Aid to Dependent Children, 
City Welfare, etc. 
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fLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGC AT JACK30NV1LLC 

JACKSONVILLE rLOPllOA ISSOft 



Page Two 

Job Description 

3) , Serving as liaison between referrals and 

the Program. 

4) Maintaining a file on student progress and 
keeping a record of referrals to others 
agencies. Follow up on those referrals, 

5) Serving if needed as an advocate Jfor students 
in securing the resources of the community, 

6) Coordinating students needs with the tutoring 
componet of FJC*s Program, 

Part III. EDUCATION 

Two years experice in related work, BA/BS degree 
required. Master's Degree preferred. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 



MASTER'S DEGKEE INTERNS 



OFFENDER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



PART I, 



SCOPE AND EFFECT 



The scope o£ the Interns responsibilities Include counseling 
and coordinating activities and resources to serve the students 
of the Program, In addition they will be expected to fulfill 
all requirement^^ ot their Internship at the University of North 
Florida or the University of Florida, 



Interns are responsible to the Program Coordinator and will be 
trained In all Program functions such as administration, counsel- 
ing, job development, and stuc -nt services. 
The Ma6ter*s Intern will have the following duties, 

1) Integrating the student into Program and Into the College 
Population, 

2) Scheduling students for mlnl^courses and seminars dealing 
with sturfy skills, job Interviewing, human relation? , etc, 

3) Scheduling and coordinating activities of the students with 
those of volunteer tutors, 

4) Keeping students Informed of additional opportunities within 
the College and the Program, 

3) Conducting group counseling sessions with Program participants, 

6) Conducting private counseling sessions. 



The Interns will be supervised hy the Project Coordinator, Unlverslt 
of North Florida ^ind Florida Junior College policies and related docu 



PART II, 



NATURE AND PURPOSE OF WORK 



PART III. 



SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCK RECEIVED 



ments shall serve as guides. 
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PART IV, WORKING CONTACTS 

' The Interns have dally contact with the Coordinator* faculty* 

other College staff members* offenders* counselor?* caseworkers* 
probation officers and professionals from conmnxnlty agencies, 

PART V, MENTAL DEMANDS 

The Master's Internes duties require cultivation o£ good working 
relationships with community resources persona. Of paramount Im* 
portance Is the ability to build an understanding and positive 
relationship with offenders In the program that Is professional 
and caring, 

PART VI , EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 

Enrollment In a Mast£*r's level program at the Unverslsiy of North 
Florida or University of Florida required. Those pursuing degrees in 
education^ social science or human services preferred. 
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Appendix D 

Location of Cl^Qnts on Progress Cor^tinuum 



by Educational Goal and by FJC Campus 



June 30, 1976; Months 1-1^ 





LEGAL REIl 
Incarcer- 
ated 


WOLVEMENT 
Arrested 


INTAKE 
ONLY 


STOPPED 
OUT 


WAITING TO 
START CLASS 


IN 
CLASS 


COMPLETED 
GOAL 


SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPLETED 
PROBATION 


lijJKNOWK 


j 

TOTAL NUMBER 






Not 
In ( 
Class 


In 

::iass 




Neg 


Pes* 








11 


17 


s 

28 


Downtown 
High School 
GED, ABE 




6 


2 


15 


7 


12 


13 


15 


3 






77 


Downtown 
Voc/Xec. 
Other 


2 


2 




12 


■ 


■ 

2 


3 


12 


1 






38 


Korch 

College Credit 


2 


1 




7 




3 




4 


1 






22 


South 

ColleRe Credit 








2 




3 


1 


5 


2 






13 


Kent 

College Credit 




1 




1 




1 




2 








Total Number 


8 


10 


2 


37 


11 


21 


21 


38 


7 


11 




183 


Percentage 


4Z 


52 


1% 


20Z 


6% 


12% 


12% 


21% , 


4% 


6% 


9% 


100% 



^negative and positive reasons 
for stopping out 
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Appendix E. 

Demographic Information on OATCC Program Participants 



Sex 



Hale 
Female 



m 

202 



Age 



16 - 18 
18 - 21 
21 - AA 



7X 
50% 



Race 



White 
Black 



53% 
47% 



Prior 
Education 



To 8 
9-11 

High School Graduate. 



8% 
51% 
AlZ 



Employment at 
Entry 



Employed 
Unemployed 



41% 
59% 



Martial Status 



Married 

Single 

Divorced 



2U 
7U 
6% 



Prior Agency 
Contact 



Yes 
No 



33% 
67!! 



Course of Study 



High School 
GEO 

Academic 
Career 



34% 
X6X 
31X 

m 
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Appendix F^^ 

Human Potential: You*ve got what it takes^ use it! 

The study of human interaction and patterns of behavior 
examined through role playing, lecture, audio-visual pre- 
sentation and discussion. This developmental course focusses 
on knowing self, knowing others and building and maintaining 
relationships. Underlying the curriculxim will be an ernest 
covert attempt to improve reading skills. 

The main objective of the session is to provide members 
with the opportimity to gain better insight into themselves 
through the processes of interaction, lecture, demonstrations, 
and exposure. 

Other objectives are: 

(1) to improve reading techniques 

(2) to improve listening skills 

(3) to learn tc budget 

•i 

(4) to learn job skills 

(a) intervi^sw 

(b) resume' 

(5) to learn decision making 
(5) to better communicate 
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TEACHER AND COURSE EVALUATION OF THE 
HUMAN POTENTIAL WORKSHOP 



Please comment on the Instructor's reaction to conflicting views 
Impressed by students (in general), 

a) Some of It was very helpful. 

b) I like every Instructor because they understood every one wad 
expected by every one, I like the Instructor's and they liked us* 

c) I think that all the instructor's reaction to the class was very 
Positive, helpful and very open to differences of opinion, 

d) They were very Interested In the claw as a whole and not - 
just one person* You could speak freely on anything you wanted 
to talk about » they took time to listen and help you In any way 
they could. They were getting Involved In everything the student 
had to offer. 

e) Mostly all of them were pretty Interested In what e\erybody thought 
about everytlilng, 

f) Well I think that they were very considerate and understanding and 
I enjoyed learning as much as they could teach and a lot more If 
possible* 



Please describe your personal reaction to the course and/or Instructor* 

a) I feel that the course Itself was a chance for me to look ^t myself 
snd really understand and also be willing to change a lot of things 
another way and I want more classes for people to be able to do as 1, 

b) I thought they were very good at the things we were talking* 

c) I gain a lot out of this class, I came In not knowing anything,- ^ 
I was quiet » but I listen and observe to what was going on» then 

I participated and got to do a lot of things I never would do* 
I could never stand In front of a class and talk* The things 
I learned here I dldnot learn In high school* With this course 
I took I ^nt ready for Junior College* 

d) It was alright and very helpful In some ways, 

e) I learned and received a lot of new Ideals which will help me In the future* 
The Instructor liked It too, and everyone learned a little from everyone* 

It was like a family, every one tried to help them selves* 
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PAGE TWO TEACHER AND COURSE EVALUATION 



2 f) I really like all the instructor's and things that they had to 
Bay except for very few things we studied^ 



3* Please comment on the relevance of this course to your overall life* 

a^^ This course has been very influential on my life as a whole person 
and it has really help me ^n situation at this time, 

b) This course I will never forget because it help me to know myself 
and begin to reach my goals in life and know i have a future and 
to communicate better* 

c) It help me to see the right way* 

d) It has change my life style^ now I can deal with people better and 
with a little determination I can climb my goal^ if I want to« 
There really are people who care how other people fecl« 

e) I think it will help me in things I want to do. 

f ) It change my life to a point where I deal with society in a way that 
help me advance to higher steps in life* 



4. Please comment on anything you feel is important to the evaluation 
of the instruc*.c./course that was not &pecifically included above* 

a) I think that Ralph's Rational behavior wao good^ I myself should have 
more* It help me to look at myself a different way and the things 
people apporach me with Idso Yolanda^ also Job attitudes were important 
I need a little more* 

b) I like them the mostl Cameron tlalli Ralph^ Sandy Hansford^ Lynn Lyles 
and the two that were hece this morning* It was pretty interesting^ 

all that they were talking about* 

+- 

c) It*s a great course* 

d) I beleive the instructor's knew how to prepare us for this class and 
it help me very much and I think nothing was left out* 
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Appendix F2 
Synopsis of Job Skills Workshop 



The purposes of Job Skills Workshop aspect of the program were several. 
A substantial portion of the Workshop was devoted to determination of the 
work value and the needs of each individual. By examining his attitudes and 
abilities* a student can choose a Job that is fairly compa itable with his values* 
or at least can become aware of and able to cope with value conflicts that may 
arise in certain occupations. 

The major part of the workshop dealt with learning and practicing skills 
needed to complete a job interview and write a resume. The do*s and don*t*s 
of personal appearance and behavior were discussed^ a£ were questions likely to 
be asked in an interview. The goal of the Workshop was to make the student capable 
of an organized) and enlightened approach to Job hunting by providing him with 
practical interviewing skills and greater knowledge of his needs and abilities. 
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Appendix 



Offender Asalstance Through 
Ccmarunlty Colleges 

January 1976 



Student Advisory Council Eatabll?h#d 

The meeting of Che Student Advisory Council will be held on January 
27» Room 102» 940 Main Street at 3:00 FM. The purpose of the Cpuucil la to get 
students' Ideas and to allov them .to contribute their thinking to the Prograor. 
In addition* the Council vlll keep participants Informed of College and job 
skill opportunltlea. At the January meeting* Janice Gard» Financial Aid Specialist 
will answer questions concaralng student financial aid. The Council will hold 
monthly meetings until July vfa«n certificates will be presented to the OAICC 
Students. 



Heir SttKient Activities Starting 

"Success Groups'* lead by Alice Grant* Instructor* and Cameron Ball* 
Counselor* will begin In February. Students who want extra encouragement 
and help in school work can find it by joining these groups. Cameron and 
Alice will be at the Student Advisory Council meeting to inform interested 
students of their progrsos. A job skills course le In the planning for late 
February and will be offered continuously throughout the semester. These 
activities* of course* are supplementary to sttidcnts' regularly scheduled 
classes. 



Ths 21st Southern Conference on Corrections 

The Project Director* psul Trautmaon* and Coordinator* Carol S. Miner* 
have been invited to take pert in a vorksbop* '*The CooDminity and Junior Colleges 
as an Alternative to Frlson"* et the 21st Southern Conference on Corrections in 
Tallahassee on February 23 27. Also included on the panel representing the 
crlainal justice system vlll be probation officials. 



(rr^ntg 

Dr^ Steve Wise* Director of Resource Development* has been working very 
closely vlth Paul Trsutmann ud Carol S^ tttner in an effort to secure additional 
funds for anotfaer;year. Proposals have been made to the Lilly Endowment of 
In dia n apolis* Indiana* The Selby Foundation* and the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act funds. These pro^sals havs been favorably received* and we will 
keep you informed as to funding progrsss. 



Graduate Interns 

The OATCC program plans to utilise Interns, from the University of Horth 
Florida and the Univcrsijty of Florida so that our services to the students 
can be increased. Nov that our program population exceeds 120 students* it is 
necessary to increase our staff alto. 



ERIC 
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statistics 



Studtnts 



Total enrollmtnts to data 120 
Numbers enrollad in college programs: 

A. ABE 20 

6ED ^ * 26 

C* collage parallel 48 

0. occupational (total) 26 

1. health 1 

2. auto 4 

3. construction (Welding & Carpentry) 6 

4. electronics (Xadio & T* V. & Air Conditioning) 10 
S« plumbing 3 

6 . mechanic 1 

7. cabinet making 1 
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Appendix 



FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLC 

Jacksonville;, FLOFtioA 3220& 



Dear 

I am writing because I haven't been able to reach you 
by phone and I am asking you to call me at 353-1791 thisweek, 
I am interested in how you are doing and if we can be of 
further help to you with your plans for school through FJC, 

1 would 3 ike to hear from you even if you have decided 
not to continue with your school plans at this time. We are 
planning some other activities you may like. 

Sincerely, 



Mickey Bumbaugh for Q) 
Carol Miner 
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Advisory Committee 



Referral Process: 



Jtl\ I 1*^ 
|ft i\ 



I 
t 



Rcfcrrah ulll o*mc primantv ihrou^h ihc Hurtil.i 
t^aroli: and Prxib*:;ton Comnits^toti. Pri^batior 
officers Jrt; a^kod to icrovn Ihcir <.aw U>ad> t** 
identtfv 5h<*st; pi:rv^*»A^ % ho Jro imcrc\ic<l 
furthering ihctr e<iucjttoi| through Ailuh Hjna 
tiducaiion t ABF*. Htjsih School lOXh or Hi^h 
S':h(K>l Complcuon. Curi^i^r. Avjclomu Li»lk^^.^ 
crcdh program. An jpp^itntcd Has^itt a ]m»hatx^^:i 
offtvcr in the Florida Parole and Pr*>i>inii»ii 
depariment will do the inttml referral Mrrveninu 
dcurmine if ihe^ meet Otfender AsM^tJn.^* 
CrliorinA: I st offender leloit on fH.H^JEion 
jdjudieatcd liuUtv or udjud teat ion \t nhlu 1o 
Referrals ^il) be oonsidcrcd on an individual baM> 
Foltovting action b\ the liaison offleer, the ri^ferr^K 
are interviewed b> the FJC progrjtn eoordinj^^r 
vLhov^ill make final determination ot thi: r^^ferr.ils 
future tn the pmgrjm. 
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Background: 



Target Population: 



Referral Support: 



Florida Jimmr Colkgi: at JuokstmMlk is t>nc ut 
three i:umniunii> irollegcs m the nation be 
awardi-^cl the Of Fender Assistance Through 
Community Colleges projoct b> the American 
Association of Communii\ and Junior Cdltcgos 
<AACJCK The national projea dirccit^r. James R. 
^ Mahone>. Is headquancred in Washington D.C. at 
AACJC and facilitates FjCs program and those of 
the other two project colleges; Cemral Piedmont 
Community Cottegc. Charlotte* North Caroltmi: und 
Community College of Denver. Denver. Coloradii- 

The site staff of Florida Junior College is: 

* 

Dtrcetor: Peter B. WriJ^, Jr^ 
^ Coordlnatorr Carol S. Miner 
^ Telephone: (904) 7$7-<>301 

? Address^ Nonh Campus. D 302 
4501 Capper Road 
Jaeksonvtlle. Ha. 32218 



Program Goals: 



The goats of the £>rog^am are to provide full 
edttcattomt. occupationaL and human service 
assistance to referrals m an elTort to break criminal 
career cycles: to develop coUaborattve relationships 
between ihe colleges and criminal justice agencies 
In an effort to improve their effieiency and 
effectiveness in workiiig with these persons: to 
encourage colleges to develop other programs for 
elknts and employees of the justice sysieoi: and to 
develop program models. 



The mrgct populaiiun for tliK pri)griini Is t'rst^tuiic 
ct^Mcted felfins. In most communities a Ingh 
perc^rniuge ot such offetiders are pUi.i.d on 
probation; iliis program v^ould serve as u probation 
alternative. The character ot rcferr,il involvement in 
ihe program v^ill depend on the neods and inierests 
of individual referrals. Some referrals may want lo 
participate in the aeadeniir and or oi-vupatlonal 
programs at the eollege. Other referrals m4> v^ani 
to take advantage <inty of the special serv I'^cs at the 
i.>)llege sueh as aiunseltng. placement, and testing. 
Programs will be indivldualtzedi In the course of 
the 18 month period, n is expected that a minimum 
of 180 referrals will be accepted bv each of theie 
programs. 




Tfie donifjustraiion site tunds j; hJC ure 
evpeiidc^l priiicipalh on admuusirai nvh ^.osis. 
Ptojcci funds ^^.ili not be used direxth ro provide 
financial support for referrals t^* iiie progrant. 
Htiwever. FJC will nuke arrangements when 
neoessarv to assist referrals in e^trviug 'he costs of 
a>llege in\<>Kemeai. This assisiaiicc nia> ukc a 
number forms^ federal grants loatis schi^iari^ 
ships, state grants loans scholarships. work-^iud\ 
programs, and part time or fulUtinie empUwnient. 
The project will also tap o)minunii> agencies and 
speeific funds from the FJC Foundation. 



Project Staff: 



The role of project siatf ^ii each sitt' wUl tn^ to 
immerse referrals in college programs and 
aCtU'Uies. Assessment. ct>unsoling. and program 
development are key first sieps in Uus pri>eoss. Site 
staff ^^ill also be responsible lor dcvcloptng a elose 
liaison wiih community htinian service agencies 
(\ etfrans offices, emplov nient services, health 
agencies, eie.) lo further assist referrals in their 
rcintegratioit effort*. Establishing collaborative 
relationships ^ith community justice units is 
anfilher iniponant function of site staffs 



St. f 



^Date entered program 



Date Interviewed 



_Campu8_ 



JProgr8ni_ 
^ Other " 



P*0* & Location 



1 



II* Statement of Original Coal_ 



No attempt In program Unsucceesful Completed program Still attempting Succeeded as far as possible at thia time. 



Ill* Reasons for not being in school and/or problem areas if still in school: 
a. other educational progra m a rmed services 

b* Illness c^ild care financial transportation ^absence from class ^discipline problems_ 

moving from area other non-negative 

c . ARRESTED resul ts : 



Job placement: no attempt ^employed unsuccessfu l c ompleted employment still attempting^ 



IV* Faculty and/or employer comment_ 



V. Other areasi family problem s p eer group change s u se of college facllltlea ^need for tutorin g u se of^ 

peraonal budget ^importance of program to student side effects of being in school 

need for counseling ^study habits other 



VI. Changes in self Image: no attempt attempt unsuccessful still attempting change achieved_ 



VII. Statement of Nev Goal; See reverse side. 



VIII. Interviewer Conntents 
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Appendix H. 

FLORIDA JUNIOR COlXnClS AT JACKSONVIUX 

IrtSTItlCT Oh'l ici;.-; 
' . Ji wtsr cjjukcii sr«r.»;T 
Jacksonvh.lc. ri.okii>A 32202 



June 14, 1976 



MEMORANDUM 



ERIC 



TO: 

FROM: 
RE: 



FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 
DISTRICT BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



Benjotnin R. Wygol, President- 



STATISTICAL DATA ON COLLEGE CREDIT STUDENTS 



TKe othacHed iwiferJols include sone onotyses on whof happens to FJC College 
Credit students. Included ore; 

Attachment A, Projected Outcomes of First Time FnroIIed College Credit 
Students ot FJC; 

Attdchmcnt FX Credit Enrollment Anolysrs, 1974-75; 

Attochment C, 1974-75 A. A. ond A.S. Degree GrodOate FoIIow-up Sucnmory; 

Attochment D, Summary of Rc^eorch that Includes FX Students »n the tteseofch 
Somple; ond 

Attochment Untverstty of North Florido Bochelor's Degrees AwOrded 
(indlcoting students listing FX os "last school ottended"). 

BrieFly, ttie dote Indicates: 

1 . Sixty-one per cent of FJC college tronsfer gmduotes ore involved in 
further ediicotion . 

* 

2. Sevenfy-lhrec per cen^'^>^FXCrcdir Occuptttipnat &loce^^ion grodutifitaift 

working. 

3 > Over 45 pcrccn+-ofFJC *tudeftt& seeking Aasociote Degrees "hjlie I0n3er 
tlion Iwo (2) y«cu»-t« cort^tete. 
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4, FtfJy-etght per cenJ of Former studenJs reported thoY they hod ochteved 
their ortgino) educotlonol gool. 

5«. Sixteen per cent oF credit students ore enrolled tn *'non*degree*^ progroms* 

6, Of non-returning credU studerrte, three (3) mo^t common reasons listed 
for not returning were: (1) lock of Finonces, (2) occeptunce of fiiK-ttme 
en^toyment, ond (3) other overriding commitments . 

7* Ten per cenJ of non-refurntng credit students tronsfer to onother college 
or univemty^ 

8, FiFty-six per cent of oil UWF groduotestronsferred from FJC* This includes 
59 per cent oF oil UNF honor groduotes* Fifteen (15) FJC groducrtes hove' 
eorned Moster*s Degnees ot UNF* 

9* UNF groduotes thot tfonsferred froni FJC are equolty div!<l«d omong the 
College of Arts and Science, Business Admin is trotion, ond Education* 

In Qccordonce wi^h nevv Stote Deportment of Education GuideJines, we conducted 
o comprehensive FotJow-^up survey on FJC groduotes during the Foil of 1975, and 
will do so ogoin during the Fall of 1976. In oddition, we w))l be conducting o 
comprehensive survey of dropouts this yeor. We will keep you infor«ned on results 
of these surveys* 

Attochments (5) 
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^ V . . . SURVEY OF NOK^BMUilKlNO SVODEHTS '~" " " 

jintr pdxjcti p jx 

Of the 10,150 students who enrolled in college-credit coiirseS diiring the Fall 
*Pernt 1973, 31§ creduated. Thus, a population of 9^112 students enrolled for the 
Fall Termt 1973 were non-graduatec end perhaps vould have reason to enroll fur ihe 
current Winter TerUf l9lk* 2^766 (26.5 percent) of the non-graduates enrolled 
during the Fall Tena, 1973 did not return to the College during the current teroi. 
Of these non-returning students,, two of every five (1*0.7 percent) were first-tine- 
enrollees during the Fall Term, 1973* There ve re 2,893 first-time-enrbllees 
among the 10,150 students enrolli^d during the Fall Termt 1973', 1,13U (39.2 percent) 
did not retijm this current tenn. 

To ascertain the reasons why these 2,786 students (1,131* of whom vere first- 
tlme-cnrollecs) did not enroll for the current Winter Temit 1971* a survey instrument 
vas nailed during the week of January 21 to each non-returning student. 1C9 instru- 
ments vere hot delivered. Of the 2^677 delivered instruments, 9^9 (35*5 percent) 
vere returned. 



Analysis 

The responding students were requested to designate if they were enrolled for 
eleven or fever credit bom's (part-^time) or for tvelve or more credit hours (full- 
time) during the Fall Tenn^ 1973. They vere also requested to denote vhether'the 
Fell Teriat 1973, was the first term in vhich they had enrolled at PJC or any other 
* college.v While many. respondents, denoted the above*, lUiforturtatelyt. others^ did not*^ 
Therefore^ fbr the purpose of configuring the data in the most meaningful maniier, 
the responses vere categorized according the respondents' stated enrollment status 
as follows: 

Enrollment Status Re spond ent s 





S\imV)er 


Percent 


Firot-tinis-enrollee, port-tiine 


128 


13.5 


Kon-first-t-iiae-enrollee, part-time 


ItlO 


l»3.2 


Unaoclared, part-time ; 


; 20 


2.1 


Pirct-time-enrollee, full-time 


102 


10. T 


Kon-first-time-enrollee, full-time 


135 


lit. 2 


Undeclared, full-tijce' 


11 


1.2 


Undeclared first-time-en roller 


10 


1.1 


Undfeclared non- first -time enrollee 


ItO 


It.2 


Undeclared 


9^ 




7otaL 




100.0 



The responses of the categorized respondent" are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 
Of the nine cetegaries into vhich the respontlrr/. ^ vere pieced^ only in the four 
"declared" categories is the munber of respondents sufficient^ to he entnahle to 
reasonable cotuperiaons. Four of every five respondents (8I.6 percent) ere included 
in one of these four "declared'* categories. Considering those reasons vhich vere 
declared by at least one of every ten respondents as being vholly or partially the 
cause for hia or her non^-attendance^ one finds three reasons conunon to ell four 
'^declared'* cateeoriesi nairiely, lack of finances, accepting full-timQ cmploynent 
(vhich is related to lack of finances) and overriding comiaitnieiit*. In point of ^ 
fact, "overriding commitment'* vas the most* prevalent reason r^rted (bof apiwroxi* 
ly one-third) by part-time student respondenfts for not returning. "Accepting 



ihill-tine employment" vas the predominate reason given by full-tine student respon- 
dents for not returning* **UnaMe to arrange a satisfactory class schedule" was a 
reason given by one of every ten part-time student respondents for not returning* 
Itacountering academic difficulties or transferring to another higher education 
institution vere respectively given as reasons for not returning by more than one 
of every ten .full-time student respondents* 

Turning to Table 2 data^ one observes that lack of finances is more of a 
problem for full-time vis-a-vis part-time student respondents* This is not unex- 
pected as a greater proportion of part-time students work* In addition to full-time 
student respondentSi the most prevalent reason for first-time-enrolled student 
respondents not to return was the acceptance of full-tiae eBployaent* Moreover ^ a 
reason for not returning given by one of four percent) first^tirke-enrolled 

student respondents vas overriding eoamitiftents* This reason was also predominate 
for non-fir st-time -enrolled student respondents (three of ten). The two most 
prevalent "other" reasons given for not returning to the College vere teacher 
certification renewal requirements vere met in the Fall Term and the gas shortage* 
£^h reason vas ^given by eleven respondents. 

It is encouraging to note that a majority (and tvo ot every three firstMitme- 
enrolled) of the respondents plan to enroll at PJC at a later date. It can thus 
be said of a majority of the non-returnees i*at they are gone but not for good* 
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Florida junior college at Jacksonville 

CUMBERLAND CAMPUS 
«lACKeQNVlLL£* TLORIDA 

March 30, 1973 



TO: Dr. Edgar C/ Napier t Provos^^-v 
Cuiaberland Campus J 

PRCM: John E, Farmer, IteaiSL^'^J^ 

, Student Services Cuinberla^d Campus 

KE: s Graduate and Non-Graduate Bfttention Study 

Recently I had the Data Center write a program reflecting the number and 
percent of graduates and non-graduates for each term* by term* since the 
X96o Fall Term. Attached are some charts Which were extracted from the 
printout. Some general observations from this data are as follovs: 

ypn-- graduates (except for 1969, the pattern seems fairly consistent) 

The college tends to loset 

<a) 37% followlt^ the first term enrollment 

(b) 55% after the first year 

<c) 73% after the second year 

(d) 77% after the fourth year* and 

(f) 74% after the fifth year 

2. It vould appear, based on this data, folloi^ing the second year 
of initial enrollment students begin to return, which appears to stabilize 
the percent of attrition rate. Kote that from the second year to the sixth 
year, the percent of attrition rate has stabilized between 70% * 77% for 
each respective year, (see chart #1) 

3. Even though our enrollment has increased, the percent of attrition 
^ seems to be consistent by year and term^ (see charts ^\ and 3) 

4. The percent of attrition rate by term seems to be fairly conslstont 
for each year, (see chart #3) 

5. There ifi a considerable drop of student enrollment for the 
spring and siunner terms; however, approxijoately 45 percent return for the 
following fall term, (see chart ^3) 
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March 30* 1973 

Be: Graduate and Noa-Graduate Ketcntion Study 

6t Although the percent o£ attrition has been fairly consistent* the 
college Is retaining laore students due to Increased cnrollm&nt. (see chart ^^2) 

7* The GPA o£ non-graduates seems to increase slightly the longer the 
student takes (first year 1.60, fifth year 1.64)* 

8. The GPA of recent non-graduates Is higher than th$ first noa- 
graduates (first year 1966 - 1.60, fifth year 1970 - 1.95)* 

Points of additional investigation: 

1. Identify the characteristics of the persisting studen'JS versus the 
aon*perslsting students. This information would help in counseling students t^j 
Icwer our attrition rate. 

2. A certain percentage of the attrition rate are those students who 
attend for one course, update their skills, transfer to another institution, 
etc. The categories should be identified to determine an accurate attrition 
rate which results in either academic or personal reasons* 

Graduates (except for 1969, the percent ^eems to'be consistent) 

1. Xt appears that the graduate f^^cent is increasing In a shorter 
period of tiine (of the 1966 students, 157* graduated in four years where as the 
1968 student graduated 18% in four years), (see chart ^5) 

* 

2. Due to Increased enrollment, we are graduating more st\:dents each 
termi although the percentage is fairly close, (^ee charts ^5 and ^6) 

3. The G£A of graduates seems to be fairly consistent by year, 
(see chart #7) ^ 

4. Xt appears the longer a student takes to graduatej the lower his 
GPA (although not significantly), (see chart #7) 

5. Batumlng graduates by one^year Intervals (fall « summer terms): ' 
1966 - 1; 1967 - 12; 1968 - 69; 1969 * lOlj 1970 - 173; 1971 * 389; 1972 - 134.* 
*Fall term only. 

Xt would be helpful to know what courses and/or programs these 
graduate students are returning for at FJC. This should Influence our Advising 
progrant and course offerings. These students are generating additional FTB 
funds for the college. 

Additional data is available on the printout and will bo researched at a later 
date. 

JEF:bj 

Attachments - 7 

cy w/attachacnto : J. Caldwell 0. Finch K. Miller K. Tucker 

L. Christofoli 0. liartohom C. Polk Watson J || 
nV/- J. Cosby R. llartwell R. Rcopeos 8. Wise 
. H. Cotton H. HodeUino R, SanCord B. Wyfial 
J,_Eallll J. llombock -T, fjj-.^r.y^f.'^ -ft/- 



COMPARISON OF COLLEGE-CI^IT VIS-A-VIS 



NOK-COLLEGE-CREOIT STUDENTS FALL TERM. 1975 



Percentage Distribution 
by Race 



American Indian 

Asian American 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

ether 

Not Specified 



CC 

0.2 

0.6 

16.6 
0.4 

79.6 
2.6 
0.0 
TZSOTO 



0.3 
0.3 

27.1 
1.4 

69.3 
0.7 
0^9 

TOTo 



Enrollment' Status 



CC NC 
Full time 5925 45.2 1515 5.3 



Part time 7185 54.8 27108 94.7 



Total 



13.110 



28.623 



Percentage Distribution 
by Sex 

CC 



Female 



Male 



6993 



13.110 



NC 



Enrollment by Residence 
CC 



% 




% 






~ % 


46.7 


15712 


54.9 


Duval 


11205 


85.5 








Nassau 


311 


2.4 








Clay 


767 


5.9 


53.3 


12911 


45.1 


Other Fla, 


378 


2.9 








Total Fla. 


12661 


96.6 








Other States 


449 


3.4 




23,623 




Not Specified 











# 


% 


27188 


95.0 


306 


1.1 


561 


2.0 


460 


1.6 


28515 




80 


0.3 


28 


0.1 



retrale 

Male 

Total 



Average Age 
CC 

26.0 
26.6 
26.3 



36.1 
31.2 
33.8 



Hours Employed 

Unknov/n for college-credit students. 47.6% of non- 
college-credit males work 40 hours/week or more; - 
28.0% of non-college-credit females do so. 36.8* 
of all non-coHege-credlt students work 40 hours/ 
week or more . 
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Office of Ins'tltutlonal Research 



COMMUNITY JCOILEGE OF DENVER 



Evaluator: 



Dr* Bernie Jones 

Social Change SystanStXnc* 

Denver t Colorado 
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IKTRODUCTIOK 

Thi$ report constitutes the final evaluaation of the offender Education 
Proerant at Ccmmunity College of Denver* Xn accordance with the evaluator*$ 
contract with the OEP/CCD» this evaluation has focused on the institutional 
changes in the college and the local criiainal justice system which may have 
come abont as a consequence of the progran* To a lesser extent^ changes 
that have occur ed in the lives of program participants are also covered* 

Much of the material in this report reiterates observations covered in 
the interim report^ submitted May 21 » 1976* Howeveri those data have been 
updated by a second round of interviews^ and expanded upon through inter- 
views^ with participating students* The subject matter of this report^ 
while using different subject heacings^ covers most of the topics conUincd 
in the core evaluation design of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Collegers staff* Some of those desired analyses were not possible 
within the budget made available for this evaluation* 

NETHODOIjOGY 

AS in the interim report^ again the OEP program has been viewd as a 
set of interactions the potential participant has» first at the sending or 
referral end (with a probation officer or other referring aeent)» and then 
at the receiving end (with the Cc.munity College staff)* These two inter* 
actions are part of a loiter stream of dealingsthe ex*offender in the program 
has» starting with the court* This report will elaborate further upon some 
of those interactions* 

While the interim report focused on data gathered from liaison counsel- 

cetBp probation officers^ and a few CCD administrativa personnel^ this report 

also makes use of interview d«u from participating students^ other college 

staffs and a few more referring agents* More precisely^ data gatitering 

this report took several forms* Firsts efforts were made to re-interview^ 

over th^ telephone^ all the persona interviewd for the interim report* of 

* 

those fifteen persons^ eight were able to bere-intervlewed* These persons 
were asXed basically if they had had any new experiences with the program 
they would like to share with us* Xn some cases they ware also asked to 
expand upon or clarify some points they had made during the first interview* 
Second^ interviews were conducted with six other persons^ including one 
liaison counselor^ two more probation officers^ one other corrections agen- 
cy referring agents and two more college administrators^ using the semi- 
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structured interview schedule previously employed* (See Appendix a)* Some 
of those interviews were face-to^ace, others over the phone* Ihird* semi* 
structured interviews (see Appendix 8) were conducted^ with a sample of ten 
students who had been enrolled in the program during the Spring 1976 quart- 
er« the original sample was to have been about twice that dize* but efforts 
to conuct students over the telephone proved extremely difficult and time*^ 
consuming* the telephone strategy was adopted on^ y after meetings set up 
for students to talk with the evaluator failed to attract any students* 
Appendix C contains the letter that was sent to all students enrolled during 
the Spring quarter at the Auraria and Korth Campuses* No meeting was sched* 
uled at the Red Rocks Campus after the other two sessions had failed to 
smterialize* 

The telephone interviews with students occured between Hay 26 and 
June 17 1 other interviews referred to occured between June 14 and June 2l« 
Appendix D contains a list of^all the respondents except the studentsi no 
real purpose would be served by listing their names* 

In addition to the data personally collected by the program evaluatorf 
this report also reflects data collected by the OEP/CCD staff* First* the 
program staff* at the request of the AACJC Washington office* started col"* 
lecting demographic and criminal justice system background data on each 
program participant sometime after the program got underway* It was not al* 
ways possible for the liaison counselor to obtain this information for the 
Personal Data forms* so the data are less than a c(Miiplete reflection of the 
total program population* Nevertheless* these valuable descriptive data 
were available for 127 participants* Appendix E contains the forms used* 

Second* a;i80 at the requett of the AACjC* the OEP staff* at «oms point 
after the beginning of the program* attempted to gather before and after 
dataebout the participants* views of themselves* others* work* and the role 
of self-determination* A standard set of personality inventory type ques-- 
tions was used* and are shown in Appendi:; F* These 24 forms were c<Mapleted by 
telephone interviews conducted by CCD work study students* 

third* on their own initiative* the OEP staff and liaison counselors 
designed a brief evaluative form to get student assessments of the work of 
the counselors in particular* this Student Assessment form ia contained in 
Appendix G* over 300 questionnaires were mailed out to students* and of those 
2A were returned and useable* 

While these data from the propram staff were collected under less than 



systematic circumstances, and vere not a part of the research design of the 
present evaluator, they are, nevertheless, useful pieces of information vhen 
used in conjunction with the other data previously described^ 

RESULTS 

Descriptive Analysis 

Involvement for the typical « but by no means every - participant in 
the program begins with the interaption he/she has with the probation officer 
or other corrections systems referring agent (e^g^ Denver Pre*Trial Release 
Program), wherein the ex^offender learns about the OEP program^ According to 
the data from the personal Data forms, 541 of participants were referred to 
the program by a probation officer^ 62 by the Pre^Ttial Release Program, 62 
by Employ-Ex (a private corrections agency), 25% by other sources, and 9% 
vere valk^ins^ Included in that 25X "other sources*' figure are such sdurces 
as attorneys, correctional institution personnel, and other CCD personnels 
(In so>«ie situations an ex^offender has started through the registration and 
learns from administrative personnel about the OEP programs) 

Most students (53%) enter the program within a year aft«r their arrest} 
about 30% enter between a year and two years^ and 17% after a longer period* 
Almost one*tiuarter of the group (23Z) are in within six months after their 
arrest* 

The referring agent generally presents the OEP program as one option 
for the ex*offender* Increasingly, the probation officers are using the 
OEP as a general-purpose educational brokerage for people needing anything 
from a GED to an academic degree* Actually, a good number of the partici- 
pants had some dormant educational plans or goals, but had just not gotten 
around to pursuing them* For some unknown number of participants^ the de- 
cision to go see the OEP people is not entirely theirs* it was suggested 
by One referring agent* 

Some probation officers present the OEP as an option to every client 
they have^ while most do some initial screening to see if ^n education ex* 
perience is what the particular client really n^eds* 

Generally, several criteria are applied by probation officers in deter* 
mining the suitability of a client for the program* These client character- 
istics vary from one probation office to another, but includes 1) a positive 
values placed on education and a desire to learn} 2) some Sense of a goal be- 
yond just ripping off some money} 3) dependabil^ity} and, most importantly, 4) 
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« laek of good job skilla* Invariably* the probation offlcera state that 
the nature of the offense is irrelevanti that is apparently vlevetf_ai past 
history that has little bearing on the need for education* 

Probation officers and other referring agents report that they refer 
anywhere from 5Z to 40Z of their clients to the program* In Just about all 
cases* however* they are now referring more people to educational experiences 
via the OEP* than prior to the prograiafs initiation* One officer* upon 
learning about the program* vent back through her files to find people for 
liion the program might be useful* 

Which campus the client i& referred to is basically a function of the 
residence of the client and tha particular cources she or be would like to 
tike* Probation officers have at their disposal college catalogs and sched* 
ules for each campus to use in their interview with potential applicants* 

once the referring agent and the client agree that the OEP program 
sounds good for the client* an appointment is made with the liaison counsel* 
or at one of the three campuses* In sme cases* the officer makes tha ap* 
pointment right then and there i4iile the client is still in the office} in 
other cases* the information to set up the appointment is given to the client 
who then must assume responsibility for following through* In general* pro- 
bation officers said the form of the communications process here depended 
upon the situation of the client (e*g* dependability* ability to deal with 
bureaucratic mazes* etc*) 

once the appointment Is set* the client alone* or the client with the 
referring agent* goes to see the liaison counselor* Again* there are two 
schools of thought on this step* with some officers going along with the 
client to make sure the appointnent is kept* while most prefer not to ac* 
company the client* either because time is not available or because they 
believe it should be up to the client to follow throughi 

At the time the decision is made to refer a client to the program^ the 
referring officer also fills out the top half of a one*page referral form* 
shown in Appendix H* This form serves as a two*iiay communications device 
between the referring office^ and the liaison counselor* It telle tha 
counselor what he/she needs to know about the client* and whan tha counsel* 
or completes the bottom half* it serves as feedback to tha referring agent 
that the appointment was kept and that the client ^has made initial contact 
with the program* A copy of the completed form also gofls to the program 
coordinator for his record*keeping purposes* 
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The potential student is then Intervlevcd by the liaison counselor. 
The standard intake interview includes some formal testing Xe«g« Strong 
Preference Te$tt Differential Aptitude Test, etc«)« Each "counselor uses 
his or her awn approach, but starts with the information that is on the 
referral forjn« One counselor, for example, makes it a practice to talk 
with the referring agent first, before seeing the client. Discussion 
about areas of academic interest does not always take very long, as this 
has already been discussed between the referring agent and the client, and 
such information has been filled in on the top part of the referring form« 

Together the applicant and the liaison counselor work out a program 
of courses for the applicant, whether it is enrollment in a GEO program 
or regular college courses. From the Personal Data forms, it yes learned 
that 47% of the applicants start on Academic /Occupational courses, 27% 
on CEO programs together with a/o courses, 17% of CED alone, and 2% on a 
pre^ED program* At this first interview, many students learn that they 
first have to go through a GED program or complete some pre-requisite 
courses before getting into the courses they really care about« 

In some situations, the liaison counselor has to refer the applicant 
elsewhere, for instance, to other CCD counselors who have more exr>ertise 
in other areas, such as social services, or to other agencies for addition* 
al assistance (e«g« Division of Employment, Employ*Ex), or to a different 
corrections program in education (e.g. Teacher Corps/Correctioiis Program). 

Though most OEP students are new to CCD, they are allowed to enroll as 
continuing students. Which gives them a better chance to get into the 
comrses they want« This special tifeatment is only an advantage if the 
student enrolls at the start of the quarter, before classes have started. 
This continuing student status granted the OE? student is the prime ex** 
ception to the college rules that is made for these students. addition, 
with CCD*s open enrollment policy for all students, they can get into a 
class even up to tvo veeks before the end of the quarter. One aspect of 
the regular treatment that OEP students do not experience in many instances 
is the orientation program for new students. 

At the start of the program, some students vere able to obtain special 
financial assistance beyond what was ordinarily available to other students, 
but Such funds dried up quickly. Ifhat the counselor can do in some cases is 
to fcat the student pre-certified for financial aid so the student can regis* 
ter without actually having th« tuition money on hand« When this deferred 
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tuition arranGCmcnt cannot be vorked out vith the business officef a six 
to eight week wait is required^ this generally translates into not being 
able to start classes right avay* Although the college has no plan for 
handling such situationSf one probation officerf faced vitK such a situa- 
tionf got her client started on GEO^pre para t ion self-study and Right to 
Read programs so as not to waste time and lose precious momentumt Then 
toOf many students are advised to seek part-time work to help ease the 
financial burden of tuitionf bookSf feesf etCt 

Parallel to the way that sone probation officers send the client to 
the liaison counselor while others go along with the clientf some liaison 
counselors walk the students through registration and financial aid applica* 
tion proceduresf while others simply point them In the right direction and 
leave them on their own. 

Once the student is enrolledf the role of the liaison counselor for 
the most part Is oven only one of four liaison counselors indicated having 
regular contact with OEP students after that Juncturet For the other threCf 
contacts with OEP students after that point are mainly informal onesf such 
as in the hallwayf or formal ones during times of specific crises (e«g« 
delays in BEOC or VA checks, need for a Jobf need to add or drop a coursef 
etct) 

Feedback from the counselor or the program staff to the probation 
office or referring agent is formally through the referral formf which 
the counselor completes and later sends back to the referring agent* On 
occasionf the project coordinator will talk with the referring officer* 
In additionf some probation officers regularly request transcripts from 
the students who are their clients* 

Another exception to the college rules occurs later in the course of 
eventSf namel/f the application of a non-punitive grading systm tdiereby 
students are not denied financial aid When the earn low grades* Normallyf 
a student who does not complete two successive quarters with a C or better 
average for 12 or more hours can have her/his financial aid terminated* 

A certain amount of information about the characteristics of the pro* 
gram's participants is available from the Personal Data forms uied by the 
program staff* Of the 127 persons for whom data were available, 100 <782) 
were males* Over half <542) of the sample were between 20 and 25 years of 
agCf with another quarter (24%) of them between 26 and ZO, and 102 over 30* 
Thirteen per cent were under age 20, The group was divided almost exactly 
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in thirds in terms of ethnic backcround, with 41 Anglos, 40 Chicanos, and 
39 Blacks* Three persons were of other racial/ethnic backgrounds* Fifty* 
five per cent were single persons, with the rest divided evenly between 
married persons and those either separated or divorced* For the 46% who 
have dependents, the mean number of dependents was two* 

The largest proportion of the group (86Z) had attended some high 
school, but only one^thlrd had graduated} about one in twenty had some 
college experience* An interesting piece of information is that 63% of 
the respondents were out of work at the time of their arrest* Latge major- 
ities had never been institutionalized, either as a Juvenile (772), or as 
an adult (57%), and had ne\'er been previously convicted of a crime as an 
adult (7lZ)« However, about half (47%) had some form of juvenile record* 

In terms of the offenses which resulted in the current charges, 
slightly more than half (52%) of the group was charged with property of-^ 
fenses, while about one-sixth (182) was involved in drug-relatjed offenses, 
and a like number (15Z) in personal offences* A variety of criminal justice 
situations was represented among the respondents! 602 had been convicted and 
sentenced, llX has been accused but not yet adjudicated, 9% convicted but 
with no active sentence, and 2X convicted but In a pre-sentence situation* 
The remainder were in other situations^ The active sentence faced by each 
varied considerably, though most sentence were under five years) others 
ranged up to 45 and 50 years and even life* Those on probation generally 
had 12, 24, 36, or 60 month probation periods* 

Program Strengths 

The strengths of the Offender Education Program at Community College 
of Denver that have been identified through this research lie in four 
areasi 1) program concept and organisation) 2) procedures for dealing with 
participants) 3) role of the participant) and 4) interfaces the program 
maintains with other agencies and organisations* 

With regard to the first area of strength, program concept and organi* 
zatlon, the important pdnt is that there is high consensus on the goals of 
the program! no one interviewed and no one mentioned by any Interviewee 
disagreed with the basic concept or basic approach toward providing this 
additional correctional .experience for ex^offendcrs where education leads 
to increased job skills* It was noted tltat only one-^third of the respoiulents 
had graduated from high school* A recurrent pattern with young offenders 
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1$ that they had dropped out of high school to get vhat souMf at the timtf 
like a high-paying job. A& they got older^ and perhaps accumulated familial 
responsibilitiesf that job either began to look less attractive or vanished. 
Xn the status of an unemployed young person* they were more likely to get 
Into trouble vitU the lav* and indeed the statistics pocesented earlier re- 
vealed that 63>C of the respondents were unemployed at the time of their av* 
rest. From our small sample of interviewed students* we did learn that many 
had some latent educational goals or plans* but it was one of those things 
they just never got around to pursuing. Thus* the OEP program would seem 
to address itself very directly to their situation of high unemployment* 
little educational attainment* and the need for a probationary experience. 
For some* vho received adequate financial aid* the chance to go to school 
without having to vork at the same time made the likelihood of educational 
success that much greater. 

Perhaps that high level of consensus on the basic concept of the pto* 
gram and the subsequent high level of cooperation vith the program stems from 
Its organisation. The vay the program has been organised Is such that little 
extra effort is required of people at either the referring end or the receive 
Ing end of the process. The successful operation of the OEP program calls 
for little additional work on the part of the pacobation' officer* beyond fill* 
ing out the referral form. But this is to the officer's advantage anyway* 
since that form will provide the feedback needed by the agency. Several 
officers did mention that good feedback distinguished this program frm 
some other corrections programs. 

For the liaison counselor* again* the process engaged in with the OEP 
student is qualitatively pretty much the same as with other CCD students « 
helping them set educational objectives* designing a program to meet them* 
and locating financial aid. The liaison counselors do have some extra work 
in the form of gatekeeping for people who are less accustcmied to dealing with 
an educational bureaucracy than are other students. (Xn the next section 
there vill be discussion of the quantitatively different demands placed on 
the liaison counselors.) 

From our interviews with college administrative personnel* It was deter* 
mined that the program did not represent much new or additional work for 
them* and that relations between administrators and the program have been 
smooth for the most part. These situations* plus the good experiences the 
college has had with ex-offend0rs in the past* may have predisposed admin- 
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istrators to lo6k favorably upon the program* 

Where there va$ a substantial extra effort called for was in the coor- 
dination of the program (e«B« establishing contacts with probation agenciesf 
identifying additional social service resources^ helpirig frustrated students 
find their way through the systeotf etc^)! but staff was provided for that 
function in the program budgets 

A further point with reference to the concept and organization of 
the program has to do with the stance of the program staff vis o vis the 
national office of the program* The Community Collage of Denver OEP program 
has successfully pressed for a broader definition of What kinds of ex^offend* 
ors are eligible to participate in the programi as yell as for a broader 
definition of what constitutes a refetralf or person served^ The CCJ> Staff 
has argued that persons from a pre-trial release progroiDf who are initially 
charged with felonlcSf then enroll in the ptogranif and eventually have their 
charges reduced to a misdemeanor through plea^bargainlngf Should also be 
served and counted as first-time felonSf the group for whom the program was 
intended* In addition^ the staff has argued that All persons referred to 
themf yhom they see for counseling^ $ho*ild be counted people served^ even 
though so*ne of them may never actually enrolls The program staff has also 
received permission from the national headquarters to setve persons already 
on probation as yell^ The prooess of working out these matters was not al* 
ways smoothf but agreements wereeventually reached which represent adherence 
to the Spirit of the program* 

A final point about the program concept and organization focuses on 
the wide range of educational options that CCD represents and offers^ OEP 
students can enroll in G£]> courses if they lack a high school diplomat ^^^Y 
can enroll in very clearly defined ocupational programs} or they can become 
involved in programs oriented toward additional academic work at a fotiT'^ear 
institution^ It Is a real advantage to potential participants that CCD can 
admit persons without a high school diploma^ The tutorial labs are also a 
plus for students who either had trouble in school befotei or are rusty after 
a long absence from a learning environments As the statistics cited earlier 
showf OEP participants do enroll in a wide range of prof^amSf from pre*CEl> 
to academic/ occupational 4 

One referring officer commented that 'The program does a full screening 
as far as all ecucatlonal possibilities are concerned^" In the view of most 
probation officers^ houever^ it is the chance to develop some marketable job 
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skills that is the key factor leading them to refer clients to the program^ 

The second area of program strength centers on the way the OEP staff and 
counselors relate to the persons referred to them. It has been noted by 
others that community colletes tend to at^xact very dedicated staff people i 
personnel associated with the OEP progiam are viewed aa no exception to 
this beliefs Hany persons interviewed mentioned that^ first of all^ the 
client referred there receives good counseling, the backgroutids of the 
liaison counselors include educati6nalt employment^ and corrections counsel* 
ing. One probation officer suggests that it may be easier for the client to 
talk to the liaison counselor than to tbe probation officer. Second* there 
ia the opinion on the part of referring agents that the person referred to 
the program is seen ri^ht away^ is dealt with honestly^ and is g'.van a straight 
response about whether she/he is suited to the program^ One probation officer 
statedt **This program is not trying to Jusitfy its own existencei it*s real 
people*oriented»^ while one student called the ataff **very considerate^^ and 
^ another referred to them as "genuinely interested,** Kinety per cent of the 
small sample who completed the Student Assessment form agreed that *'My counsel* 
or has been useful in providing assistance when requiredt** while agreed 
that they *'can get quick results when seeking help most of the time^** Another 
90X agreed that ^The program Is providing the services I need^** 

Probation officers noted that this way of dealing with the client puts 
the responsibility right on the client's shoulders^ and indeed 9SX of the 
above group agreed with the statement^ *1 believe the ultimate responsibility 
for my success or failure here rests with me.*' 

Another respondent talked about the fact that CCD has non-^traditional 
staffers who seem freer of bureaucratic modes of behavior^ The fact that 
one person connect:ed with the program is himself an ex*offender was also 
cited as a strong point about the program staff's ability to relate to this 
particular group of students, Finallyt several persons had high praise for 
the prop^ram coordinator specif ically^ noting that **When Jerry (Calvin) came 
in is when it started working^*' What he was seen as bringing to the program 
waa a knowledge of the local corrections community and a knowledge of other 
social service resources, Ttoubl^'^shooting and resot^rce-^ brokering ended up 
being key aspects of the program coordinator's role. 

Part of the way the staff deals with the OEP students are found in the 
gatekeeping and hand-holding functions! not a few persons noted that this 
group of potential students are put off a lot^ not cared fort t^it on line a 
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lotf and 80 on* Though many of the probation officers interviewed had sent 
clients to CCD before the prof^ram, they now had someone specific to whom to 
refer their clients^ ^'Maving the name of somebody and knowing where to go 
gets them (clients) started on the right track," asserted one referring 
agenti 

Built into the OEP/CCD program Is the willingness to help OEP students 
navigate their way through the bureaucratic aspects of registration, enroll- 
ment, and financial aid application processes, and later, to work with tbem 
when other, non'-academic problems (e.g. ^family, finances, work, etc.) threat* 
ened to get in the way of the learning processi One student summed it up by 
saying, '*They*ll find you the help you need.'' Another respondent, a probation 
officer, commented that these extra small actions could make the difference 
between a marginal client staying in school or dropping out* 

Paralleling these informal aspects of the program are the more formal'* 
ized aspects of how the program treats students, it is the way participants 
are allowed to register as continuing students, even though they are not, 
which gives them an early success experience} it is the open enrollment policy 
that makes getting into school easier; it is the extra effort devoted to 
finding them financial aid that helps others stay in; it is the lenience on 
grading and financial aid that keeps others from falling by the wayside* 
These structural elements are the guts of the program which affords a group 
of people an opportunity they otherwise would not have* The observation that 
some students may not be fully aware of each of those elements does not di* 
minish their importance. 

Some of these factots ^re long-standing cCD policies, and some are 
exceptions to the rules instituted especially for this program* Both the 
long-*standing policies and the willingness to grant exceptions to those and 
other policies are credits to the institution. 

Several aspects of the role the OEP program carves out fot the OEP 
student constitute the third area of program strength* First and foremost 
is the practice of not calling any attention to the OEP student on campus* 
The program has a low profiler its participants are not labelled or 
singled out in any conscious way by either the OEP staff or other CCD staff. 
Most students interviewed felt this was important, though for a few it really 
did not matter* The program was so inconspicuous for some that they were not 
fully aware that they were in it, or what made up the program (i*e* the spec* 
ial exceptions to college politics)* Most other people on campus ~ instructors. 
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other studentSf administrative staff ^ arc probably not aware that a particular 
student Is an (*x-offender. This Is sonethlnp, that the proerara staff and admin* 
Istratlve Personnel of the college fought for when the program was being set 
up* 

This anonymity of the OEP student means that he or she can blend In with 
other students and become a part of campuSf aM indeed some have even become 
student leaders* It helps break down the dichotomy between ex-offenders and 
other people» and as such» Is an example of community^based corrections at 
work* Nlncty*four per cent of the students responding to the Student Assess* 
ment questionnaire agreed that they were '^adjusting well to the school envir* 
onmentf'' and 79% concurred with the statement^ **I feel comfortable atound my 
fellow students In a community college environment*" 

Some corrections system respondents noted that it was important to give 
the ex-offender a chance to develop a refererxe group tliat Is not composed 
of people who are regularly in trouble with the law* For their part^ stu- 
dents Interviewed talked more about not being stigmatized or discriminated 
against* Fart and parcel of this empathlc way of viewing the OEF student 
is the practice by both liaison counselors and probation officers of not 
caring much what the student^s offense had been^ If they otherwise met the 
criteria of the program* 

One of the places where a social service/social change program can 
fall down Is In Its interfaceSf its dealings v;lth other systems* and with the 
other parts of th larger system within which It exists* Several procedures 
of the OEP/CCD program along these lines make for another area of strength, 
To start with, the form devised to use with each referral constitutes an 
avenue of almost automatic feedb^t^K from the college to the eorrections 
agency* More than one probation officer stated that feedbaek Is usually a 
weak point of other corrections programs* One .referring source stated that 
Is was precisely the Immediate feedback on his first referral to the program 
that surprised and Impressed hlm^ and made liim a believer in (and user of) 
the program* Were that kind of mechanism lacking, it would sptll the downfall 
of the program, for it would almost certainly mean far fewer referrals by 
probation officers* 

Keeping in touch with probationers and other corrections System clients 
is a key element In corrections* While regular contact between liaison coun*- 
selors and referring agents Is not all that It could Ideally be» the proba* 
tion officers feel that they have sufficient contact with their clients since 
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a x^or*"!^^^ checlfln Is e^n^rally required. One went so far as to speculate 
ttiat extensive follov*up by the counselors vould be a needless duplication. 

fart of the role of the program coordinator vas keeping his finger on 
the pijls^ of the corrections community* His personal past Involvement In 
and contacts i^lth the corrections community facilitated thls« An example 
of a good working relationship (Interface) vas one with Employ*£x. Each 
program tried to share job information vlth the other^ and vhlle Bmploy-Ex 
vas referring clients to OEP, OEP would refer people to Employ-^ for part- 
time job leads. It vas noted that such OEP-^to-Employ-'Ex referrals were 
never done "cold turkey,** that Is* they were always preceeded by » phone 
call. Employ-Ex staffers greatly appreciated thl^^small gesture. 

Another avenue for maintaining good contacts with the other parts of 
the corrections community is the advisory board for the OEP program* This 
volunteer group consisted of people ranging from a judge to probation of-' 
fleers to a public defender to an ex-offender. Several members of this 
board were intervieifed» and noted that the discussions were always very ^ 
open* vlth wide participation! and that they felt their Ideas were seriously 
considered by the OEP people. 

A final communications device has been the practice on the part of the 
OEP staff of keeping in touch with the college administration and Its govern- 
ing board. Progress reports have been made In writing and In person by the 
staff to these groups. 

Program Weaknesses 

Weaknesses In the OEP/CCD program discerned through our data gathering 
occur In seven areast 1) program concept} 2) program organization} 3) outreach 
and public relations} 4) learning material content} 5) financial resources} 
6) role of the liaison cottnselorf and 7) special circuiastances. The most 
serious problems lie In the area of the liaison counselors* role^ and these 
are In large part attributable to a lack of adequate financial resources. 
Host of the other weaknesses are best seen as mechanical or operational 
flawsi or byproducts of hunan error» In other words» situations that are 
easily remedied. Other weaknesses stem from conditions beyond the program's 
ability to affect (e. e« college policies)^ or from ^n Inadequate budget. 

The main weakness of the program with regard to Its original concept 
and Its original organisation has to do with the restrictions originally 
placed on who could participate and how many persons could be referred to it* 



Until an agreement was arrived at betveen the OEP/CCD staff and the national 
headquarters^ there was a certain amount of confusion about which kinds o£ 
criminal justice system clients could take part^ Soioe probation officers 
were working under the impression that thejr could send only a certain num* 
ber o£ clients to the program^ This» plus the eligibility restrictions^ 
put a damper oh their resolve to use the program^ they explainei^ They like 
to be able to make quitk referrals with a minimum o£ hassles^ 

From the point of view o£ students^ one eligibility restiction that 
presented problems for some was the residency requirements One student^ 
for instance^ was not allowed to count, his time in a corrections institution 
as time spent residing' in the states 

A third problem or weakness in the program concept was the conflict 
created in the minds of some counselors (liaison and otherwise) about the 
continuing enrollment privilege granted the OEP students^ Hhile they agreed 
with the program goal^ these counselors £elt it unfair to regular students 
who have someone else get in front of them on line» as it were^ 

Weaknesses in the area of program organization^ for lack o£ a better 
term» ^nainly had to do with components that the program lacke4» but shoulc: 
have had« in the view o£ some respondents^ One wa$ inter-campus transit to 
allow students to take courses offered at any of the three campuses^ For 
lowincome students^ as were most of the OEP students^ transprortation was 
sometimes a problem^ Similarly^ one student voiced a criticism that OEP/CCD 
could do nothing about^ namely^ that the program should be available at more 
schools than just CCD to allow greater course choice and greater convenience 
to campus 4 

Other respondents felt that day care facilities/Programs should have 
been available for OEP students^ although none of the students interviewed 
specifically mentioned this^ The student Personal Data forms did show that 
almost half o£ the respondents did have dependents^ 

The orientation that incoming students receive is not received by any 
OEP student who enrolls after the start o£ a quarter^ Some respondents felt 
this would have been useful^ and a number oi* students had complaints about 
misinformation at CCD^ The Student Assessment data shoved that while S2X 
of the respondents felt the orientation was useful ^ 43% had no opinion^ 
presumably because they did not go through the orientation^ 

A third area o£ program weakness concerns outreach and publicity^ A 
program such as the Offender Education ftogram is olearly dependent upon 
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referral agencies for its effcctivenesSf at least in terms of meeting quan* 
titativcly^xprcsscd eoalsi At the start of the proeram, the OEP staff met 
with many probation officers, but in some cases, the initial contact was not 
sufficient or personal enought Some referring agents received only written 
information on the programf Thus# some agencies were not pushing the program 
to the extent they could, and in some cases, this situation still exlstSi 
Xn still other situations, the supervisor of an agency is not promotir^ the 
programt although individual officers have been utilizing the program heav* 
ilyi It appears that a generally healthy skepticism toward corrections pro- 
grams exists among probation psrsonnel vho see one special program after 
another not produce what it promisesi 

Xt also appears that when the OEP prc^ram ha$ been used successfully, 
it does not always get the credit it deserves^ and thus cannot be-developiiig^ 
its credibility to the fullest possible extenti Probation officers do not . 
especially inention the OEP program by name in their reports to the courtSi 

A few people leveled criticism ^at the content of what the OEP students 
are learning, constituting a fourth area of program weaknesSi One respondent 
felt that the courses do not guarantee the acquisition of salable Job skills, 
the factor which would mitigate against further recidivism* A few sttidents 
expressed dsisatisfaction with particular courses they had taken or were 
taking, in one case because it was not challenging enough, and in another 
instance, because it fias not what the student had expected* 

The fifth weakness of the program lies in the inadequate level of fund* 
ing for the programi This problem showed up in ^ number of waysi From the 
sttxlents* perspective^ the problem was the lade of loan money for school 
costSi The financial aid (BEOG) chedcs would typically arrive A few weeks 
after the start of the quarteri if a sttxlent could not arrange for a deferred 
tuition payment, real problems arosei A loan fund had been available, but 
only lasted a short whilei The problem was compounded for scM students 
who came to the program belieidng# inaccurately, that financial aid was prao* 
tically automatic, or more plentiful than was the casei Repeatedly, liaison 
Counselors were put in a situation of raising a student's hopes only to see 
them dashed to the groundi Understandably, the counselors felt guilty about 
being party to such a process # 

The inadequate funding generated a competition for the scarce dollars 
in the sense that some respondents would urge that more or lest money flow 
here or there, such as hiring ntore counselors and eliminating program staff, 
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or addlns to the program ataff to do more outreachf or hiring fever people 
and using more funds for student loand« The data show no consensus on 
idiere funding priorities should have been placed. 

Probably nowhere did the funding Inadequacies show up more dramatically 
than In the counseling component of the progranif which made for a sixth weak* 
ness« The basic situation created by the advent of the OEP ptogram was a 
crunch In the counseling departments since the program budget did not allow 
for any new counselors to be hired« Liaison counselors found It difficult 
to attend to these students aiul their special needs while fulfilling their 
other counseling obligations. 

This situation affected (he students adversely. They did not get the 
follow*nip they might have needed a£ter the Initial Interview. Most students 
r«portod^ minimal contact with counselors after thatf except for casual meet* 
Ings around campus or assistance In times of major crises T^^t^P^rs'Otial^ or — - 
family problemSf late bEOG or VA checkSf academic problemSf etc«)« A number 
of students felt that the Initial Interviews could have been more extensive^ 
although almost all felt the session ade4uate« A more frequent complaint 
was not being able to find the counselor when needed. This was especially 
acute during the temporary absence of one of the original liaison counselors. 
Some special kinds of counseling needed by students were 'In the areas of 
money managementf job placementf hassles with admissions and registration 
offices^ 

Sometimes counselors did not have the information they needed for this 
kind of non-educational counseling, and could turn to the program coordinator. 
But that could take tlme« It would have been better to have educated the 
counselors in these areas, but again, that would have required greater funding. 

Probation officers were also affectedJadversely by the workload placed 
on the counselors. Sometimes probation officers could not find the liaison 
counselor either. Also, feedback from the counselor to the refemring agent 
did not always occur when it should have, such as when a student dropped out. 
But then, the counselor often did not hear of that right away either, since 
they had no regularized contact with OEP students. 

A couple other aspects of the role of liaison counselor .Mre also prob* ^ 
lemmatlc. The role of a counselor is dependent upon the establishment of an 
open relationship. Some OEP students, however^ needed more structure^ in 
the form of regular contact with someobody * call it loonitoring * than was 
provided. Monitoring was not imethlng oounselovs could do affectively and 
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simultaneously maintain a counseling** type relationship uith the student* 
The same dynamic showed tip in the counselors* added-"on task (added on after 
the proeram began) of collecting certain criminal justice background data 
from the student. Not only was the referral form incomplete here (answers 
were too sketchy)* but soliciting that type of information seemed to threaten 
the sense of rappact the counselor was trying to develop with the students 

Finally, a series of one-time incidents occured which, while unfortuu* 
ate, were basically human foulups which do not detract from the basic worth* 
whileness of the program^ During a move from one campus site to another, 
the staff lost some students in the shuffle. Another student experienced a 
nightmarish round of bureaucratic bungling including lost files, a breech of 
confidentiality, late financial aid checks, a loss of class credit, and so 
on* He eventually dropped out of the program^ Yet one other student charged 
that administrative personnel caused him to lose a possible job by telling 
the potential employer about his background. This has not been verified one 
way or the other. 

Program Outcomes 

* Outcomes of the Offender Edxication Program at Community College of J)en* 
ver can be evaluated in terms of immediate consequences and long-term conse** 
quences the program has for the institutions involved, as well as in terms of 
consequences in the lives of program participants^ 

The consensus amonr^, our reapondenrs is that the collese has Mt been 
chant^ed in any perceptible way by the OEP program* To a. very great extent, 
the college had already been serving this special population, but without 
any special program, and not in as large numbers^ A minority position ex* 
pressed by one counselor is that *'The progX9«t is supetfluouS, but what it is 
doing is not," The three campuSes are estimated to have 100 parolees en- 
rolled, outside of the OEP program* It would take research beyond the Scope 
possible here to see if these 100 students are receiving services as satis* 
factory as the OEP students and to see if college attendance without OEP is 
more or leSS beneficial as a correctional experience than with OEP, 

One person commented that it is not necessarily bad that the college has 
not been changed by the prt^ramt it*S a tribute to the Institution that it 
has been able to serve this population as it is now. Others said that the 
college had to make a commitment and open itself to this new experience, and 
that it did that successfully. One counselor, for instance, reported never 
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receiving any flak for the amount of time she spent on the program* 

The administration does intend to continue the program in some fashion^ 
contingent upon funding from the state legislature* Most of the counselors 
would continue their involvement in th6 program even without special funding 
it now has. 

From the point of view of the criminal justice systenif considered 
locally^ no ^ip^nificant changes can be se^ either, What the program does 
represent for that system is the provision of another probationary alterna* 
tive. While systematic changes may not be apparent at this time* individual 
probation officers do have high praise for the programi and view It aa a*^ ^ 
great improvement over other special corrections programs. They see it as 
*^iiot^ action-oriented" in that students can increase their Job-related 
skills. One person made a specific comparison with the Open Poor program 
at Metropolitan State College^ which in his mind, allowed students to dabble 
in the liberal arts without picking up any new job skills* 

The courts which are part of the criminal Justice system are not seen 
by any of our respondents as having been altered in any* way as a consequence 
of the OEP programt but then» their contadt with the program is minimal and 
really indirect. 

Probation officers state the the volume of probationers being placed in 
educational settings is definitely increased through the 0£F program, and it 
is clear from their coiranents that they are now personally more disposed to 
use Community College as a referral* As one officer commented, ^There is 
more overall acceptance of this program (on the part of probation agencies) 
than any that^s been broui;ht in«*' The officers feel rewarded for their- ef* 
forts in that they get personal attention from the OEP staff, emd they see 
their clients making progress* Reflecting perhaps a sense of frustration 
in other aspects of their roles, some officers talk about this program giv~ 
ing them the feeling that indeed they c a n be helpful* Only one probation 
officer or other referring agent said he would discontinue^ tttftrring clients 
to CCD were the program to lose its funding* They did state thut it would 
be more difficult, and one suggested that she would have to learn the ropes 
of getiir^ potential students through the mate herself* It wis slab noted 
that the exceptions to the rules granted by the college would probably make 
the different between staying in or dropping out of school for marginal 
clients* 

The long-term Implications of the program hgve to do with the role of 



the probation officer and the role of education in corrections. From a 
number of statements' by probation officers, It is fair to state that the 
roie of probation officers is chancing alone with the rest of the correc- 
tions fieldt The PO as a watchdog* whose primary task was keeping track 
of the ex-offender is on the wane; the role that is smerging is that of a 
social broker. The officer becomes someone who links up the client with 
various resources in the community - education* employment* social services* 
etc, One officer said they have to ^'become hustlers to find resources for 
their*clien^fi,*' - 

If tKis is Indeed vhat probation and the PC's role shall become* then 
the Offender Education Program fits in well with those new directions. The 
program offers one more resource* and does it in a rather easy-to-use fash^ 
ion« 

Other developnents in the evw-ch&nging field of corrections suggest 
that education will emerge as more and more a key element in community* 
based corrections. Recent legislation in Colorado (SB h allows the crea* 
tion of local non-profit groups for running community-based corrections 
programs) puts the state near the forefront of the community-based correc- 
tions movement. If that is where the field is headed in this state* then 
models of successful corrections programs are surely needed. 0£F may be 
helping to fill that bill, 

Using data from liaison counselors* probation officers* and some ad- 
ministrative personn&l* the interim evaluation report had concluded that 
the program had been a positive experience for students, The data collect-* 
ed from students for this final report reaffirm that preliminary finding* 

One question from the OEP staff's Student Assessment form asks whether 
students feel the program is helping them reach their goals. Of 24 student* 
idio responded* 22 answered affirmatively* while two either had no opinion or 
were unsure. Similarly* data from the interviews with students reveal that 
eight of ten had no regrets about having entered the program* and nine of 
ten will be continuing their enrollment at CCD* or will be continuing it 
as another school. Conmients heard from the students included such state- 
ments as foel a lot smarter than I thought I was/' Another aaid the pro- 
gram **showed there was help for those who can't afford to go.** That view was 
endorsed by another student who claimed* *1t proves people are Willing to 
help yout all you have to do l9 set a goal.*' This same person said she now 
had a 100% better image of herself. 
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The research Instrumont designed by the national headquarters^ and ad* 
ministered to OEP/CCD students on one occasion^ does show that by and large 
the students have positive 8elf*-linages» feel In charge of their llves^and 
place a high value on work^ Their answers were more divided on the matter 
of how much oChor people can be trusted^ and on the question of how satis** 
factory most jobs actually are^ Data shoving students* views on these topics 
at the time they entered the program were^ unfortunately^ not available^ 

The dual themes of being more goal*dlrected and having a better self-* 
linage are repeated In feedback fr<»D interviewees other than the students^ 
One respondent talked about students "getting more energetic^ optlalstlc 
about the future* and excited about life." Another said 'It almost doesn*t 
matter what they learni'* if they get their GED« their job outlook will be 
improved. Yet another said students^ who thought they were not college 
material because they had only an eighth grade edtKsatlon# are now ^tickled 
to be in school^" and that *'lf (they) stay two quarters^ <they*re) hooked.** 
She did suggest at th^ same time that those students who were mote or less 
coerced ty their FO into entering the program had dropped out in greater 
numbers^ though no accurate count was available^ One liaison counselor 
recognized the limitations of the program^ espacially in the area of other 
kinds of counseling beyond education^ and said seme had not been helped be** 
cause they were basically not in the right programt On the other hand, 
those who were helped most» she said, were probably those ylho kept in closer 
contact with thoir liaison counselor. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This evaluator must conclude that, on balance, the Offender Education 
Program has been a worthwhile programt Xt has accomplished what a pilot 
program should t it has determined by its attractiveness that there is a need 
to be filled! it has demonstrated the ability to jTlll that needt and it has 
shown what is needodto malce such a program work effectively* This evaluation 
cannot say what Che long*term results will be in terms of recidivism, job 
experience, or further educational attainment on the part of its pctaent 
participants. Xt can say, however, how the program has been structured^ 
how it worked, and what features contributed to its successes and failurest 
It should be remembered that, as part of a larger system (the college), the 
program cannot and should not take credit for eveyythlna good not everything 
bad that occuredt some of the programs strei^ths iind veakneaset art really 
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the strengths and weaknesses of the college* But, in another Sense, that 
distinction is irrelevant since evaluation must look at the program as it 
actually existed, in whatever institutional habitat it had. 

The basic worthiness of the OEP program stemmed from several factors* 
Firsts there was widespread agreement with the idea behind the program, 
which can go a long way toward creating a favorable climate where an under-' 
budgeted pilot program can really accomplish something. Second, the program 
showed that there was a ready population of ex~offenders (first-time non** 
violent felons, accused persons, and others) who needed what the program of*- 
fered. What it offered was a chance to get back into school (frequently a 
process that had been interrupted) easily and inexpensively, and learn some 
job skills that would probably lessen the chances for re-^rrest later. 

Third, by and large, the program served that population well, including, 
as a fourth point here, an approach that did not stigmatize, isolate, or 
further alienate its ex-offender participants. 

Fifth, for the institutions involved, the program was also worthwhile 
because each reaped some benefit from it with a minimal expenditure of time 
and money. The agency personnel in the criminal justice system now have a 
more viable educational option for their clients. The Community College of 
Denver ha.^ reaffirmed its role in the coinmunity as a provider of education 
for another special group of adult learners* 

The Offender Education Program should be continued in s<»iie fashion by 
the colleger suggestions about how that should be done follow. It is 

not at all unusual to see a successful pilot program, funded by some outside 
source, be emasculated bod^et-wifie once it is taken over by some local insti* 
tution, and thus fail. That pattern need not be repeated ad infinitum. The 
OEP program should be funded in such a way that it has a realistic chance to 
succeed, and a cost-boncfit analysis would show that Such an expenditure 
would be well spent. 

Adequate funding for OEP would mean three things primarily. First, 
some form of coordination is need#d. Someone has to do liaison work with 
criminal justice system agencies to introduce them to the program and to 
keep them in touch with itt S(»neone has to have a grasp of the social serv- 
ice agency world and knew how to use it. Someone has to be available to 
handle crises and administrative problems beyond the scope and expertise of 
educational counselors. And spmeone has to monitor participants* progress. 

Second, the funding level must allow the legitimation of the liaison 
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counselor's rolet allowing them to spend m^re time with ex-offender students 
and time to update and expand their skills and contacts with the corrections 
and social service communities** 

Thirdf it would be desirable for the budget to have room for a revolvin{i; 
loan fund for needy OEP students so monetary crises won*t stand in the way of 
educational experiences. 

Xf the program is funded by the college itselff it will be able to ^^y? 
more flexible eligibility criteria. There should be a re^-examination of what 
types of criminal justice system clients (e«G. protationerSf paroleeSf pre- 
trial release peoplet not yet senteiu:ed offenderSf etc«) the program should 
serve « Special proBrams in corrections and increasingly long adjudication 
experiencesf it seemsf are creating ever more categories of peotj.e in the 
criminal justice system^ The OEF program should recc^nize that diversity 
while simultaneously cutting through it to recognize the experiential common* 
alities In the situations of people moving through that system* 

The institution would also do well to re-examine the desirability of 
maintaining the continuing enrollment privilege In light of Its implications 
for other studentSf who will eventually becone aware of the existence and 
workings of the OEF program, if elimination of that special status makes 
enrollment more difficult and complex » the greater presence and availability 
of the liaison counselors might help demystify that process* In addltiont 
the creation of mini-programs of orientation for those enrolling at irregular 
times would help the bewildered first-time college student* 



^ If the college Is unable to fund the position of a program cootdinatoTf it 
might be possible to run the program by rewriting the job descriptions of the 
liaison counselors so that they spend some designated percentaga of their . 
work week on OEPf Including both counseling and coordinating the program for 
their own campus* 
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APPENDIX A 



Interview Schodtile for 
Persons Belated to FroGram 

Description of respondent's role aiid position 
Respondent's Involvement with the OEP program 

(When it bccan» level of intensity^ role played^ frequency^ etcO 
Respondent's views of the program's goals and basic concepts 
How a typical interaction with a participant/ potential participant 

occurs (Nature of interaction^ how done» problems* outcomes^ etc* 
What information respondent had about the participant 
Satisfaction ^ith role respondent plays in program 
Changes seen in college 
Chanf,es seen in criminal justice system 
Changes seen in participants 
Recommendations to Improve program 

Willingness to continue with program should funding cease 
Anything else respondent wishes to state 
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Al'PERDIX B 

Interview Schedule for 
tarticlpatin^ Students 

When respondent first heard about the OEP proeram 

(What respondent vas told# by whom# uruler what conditions^ etc.) 
Respondent's initial reactions to idea of program 
Respondent's prior educational soais and plan8# If any 

(Did respOTXlent think lie/slie could go to collece) 

First meetlne with liaison counselor 

(ijhat It was like# any fears# clarity of explanf .lon# impression 
of liaison counselor^ etc^ ) 

Registration^ onrollment# financial aid application procedures 

(How they went# problems encountered^ etc.) 
Respondent's evaluation o£ Community College 

(Evaluation o£ coutse!;# what he/she Is getting out of lt# etc.) 
Anything CCD or OEP could do to maximize chances of succeeding for respondent 
Respondent's view o£ most Important aspect of program 
Mature o£ continuing contact* 1£ any# with liaison Counselor 
Respondent's vie^ o£ Importance of not being labelled as ex-offender 
OveraU evaluation o£ program^ any regrets# etc. 
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May 17, 1576 



I>ear 



M/ firm has been hired by the Offender Education Program at Community 

College of Denver to evaluate the OEP prof^ram in which you hav^^ been parti- 

cipating* Vq want to find out if the program has been successful^ if so, 

why; and whether it should be continued* To do that, ve obviously have to 

talk to tho people whom tho program was intended to serve* 

* 

X will be available to meet vith OEP students betveen 4 pm and 5i30 pm 
on Thursday, ^fay 27th, in Room lllf Building 28 at the Auraria Campus of 
CCD* 

I^d like to keep this session very loose and casual, and no staff 
people from the college will be present* Please feel free Just to drop 
in ftt any tine durinr> those hours and share with ne any thoughts you have 
about the ptopxant* If you can^t make It at that tin^e and have something 
you want to say, you can call me at the number above, or send nt^ a written 
atatement at the address above« 

Xoj)king forward to meeting with you* 

Sip^ 



Aernia Jodes, Ph*Dt 
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APPEM)IX D 

Respondents 
(Excluding Forticipatine Students) 

LlaiJon Counselors 

Bob Blackman» Red Rocks Campus 
Diann Drummond^ North Campus 
Ottawa Harris^ Auraria Campus 
Flor Saiz« l^rth Campus 

College Administration 

Dr« Inland Luchsinger^ Firesident 
Wayman Tlnsley^ Recistrar 

Dr* Mt-rin VanDcVisse* Dean of Student Services 
Gertrude Uard« Business Manager 

Probation Officers and Referring Agents 
Adams County Probation Department 

Shirley Lowe 

Pescy Skaggs 

Jerry Venor 
Arapahoe County Probation Department 

Diana Trupp 
Boulder County Probation Departfnent 

James^ Bell 
Denver District Probation Department 

VAucy France 

Jack lAJtz 

Keith McGeich 

Denver Prc-Trlal Release Program 

John Craifford 
Employ-Ex 

Pat Sewall 
Jefferson County Probation Department 

Art Jacobson 
United States Probation Department 

Gary Crooks 

At Stocker 
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COMMUMITY COLLEGE OF DENVER 
OFFENDER EDUCATION PROGRAM (OEP) 

Personal Data 

(To t>e completed hy Liaison Counselors at tlm<? of referral's Initial 
Interview. Tl^e Information recorded on this form ulll be used for 
program descriptive purposes*) 

Kame^ SS# 



1. Age 2. Date of Birth / / 3. Sex: 

Female 
Male_ 

A. Race: Native American Black ^_ 

Aslsan Hispanic 

White ^ Other 



5. Marital Status: Single Divorced or separated 

Harried Hidow or uldower 



6* Nu:nt>er of minor dependents 



7* Hlfjhest grade leval completed: 

Elementary (1-6) 

Junior high (7-9) 

Attended hlr.h school (10-12) 

Attended trade school 

(specify) 

Completed high school 

Attended college 

(specify) 

8* Employed at time of arrest: y es _ n o 

9. Most " :cent job: ^ 

Ttltle) 

10. Prior record: 

J uvenile record? 

N umber times Institutionalized as juvenile 

Number prior convictions as adult 

Number times institutionalized as adult 
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COMMUNITY COU*EGE OF DENVER 
OFFENDER EDUCATION PROGRAM (OEP) 

OEP - Specific Data 

(To be collected and tabulated by Program Coordtnator^e office for 
program descrlptl^re purposes, ) 

(fame SS# 



1, Entry status: 

a) convicted and sentenced 

b) convicted, but no actWe sentence set 

^c) convicted* pre-3«ntence 

d) accused^ but not adjudicated 

^c) other - specify 



Length of active sentence given: ronths 

3, Entry method: 

^a) referred by probation directly 

b) other - specify 

4t OffcnseCs) 

^a) person offense: violent non-vlolent_ 

b) property offense: armed unarmed 

c) sex^related 

d) drug-related 

multiple offense 

f) other - specify 

5. tapse time between date of arrest and date of program entry: 

months 

6, Inltlel project plan: 

a) pre-CED (remedial) 

h) GED 

c ) acadewilc-occupatlonal 

d) other " specify 
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OFFENDKS UDUCATTOW PROGRAM 
GENERAL EVAUJATION QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 



Quarter, 19 



Campus Social Security 



Below Is a list of statements. We would like to know how you feel about each of 
these. Read each statement and circle the response which best says how you feel 
about the statement, using the following four point scale: 

1 - Strongly Agree 

2 " Agree 

3 - Disagree 

A - Strongly Disagree 

1. I feel th*t 1 am a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with others. 12 3 

2. If you don't watch yourself, people will ta'ce advant.ige of you. 12 3 

3. Most people^real ly have less money to spend from working then they do 

from belnft on welfare. 12 3 

A. I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 12 3 

5, My life vrfll be just as good as I make It; It's all up to me. 12 3 

6, I am able to do things as well as most other people. 12 3 

7, I wish I could have more respect for myself. 12 3 

8, Working Is a way to get ahead In life. 12 3 

9, I can do almost anything I set my mind to, 12 3 

10, No one Is goinfj to care much what happens to you, when you get right 

down to It. 12 3 

IK On the whole, I'm satisfied with myself, 1 2 3 

12. People who work can usually get nicer places to live then people on 

welfare, 12 3 

13, You might as well take what comes In life because you can't do anything 

about It. - 1 2 3 

lA. I feel that 1 hMxe a number of good qualities. 12 3 

15. Children have a better chance to have the kind of life they want If 

their ^rtu^ants work. 12 3 

16. People ari* more Inclined to laok OK%t for themselves than to help other;;. 12 3 

17. At times I tlilnk I em no good at all. 12 3 

18. There are niays to mke more money than you do by workin|t. 12 3 

ERJC • 
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Offender Education Program 

General Evaluation Questionnaire Data 

Page 2 

19* It doesn't really matter what you do, because everything depends on the 

breaks you get. 12 3 4 

20. I take a positive attitude toward myself* 12 3 4 

21. There are better ways to get ahead than by working. 12 3 4 

22. There is really no point in trying to change things because lt*s the 

people with the power who really determine what my life will be like. 12 3 4 

23. Xt*s human nature for people to cooperate with each other. 12 3 4 

24. Jobs are never what people expect. 12 3 4 

25. I certainly feel useleaa at times. 12 3 4 

26. Most job&don^t pay enough to make vorklng worthwhile. ^^^^ 12 3 4 

27. Moat people can be trusted. 12 3 4 
^Submitting your name Is voluntary and not a requirement. 

(Name) (Date) 
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Fill In or circle: 
Your counselor 
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COMMllNirf COLLEGE OF DENVliR 
OEP 

Students Assessment 



Date 
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Campus: . A N RR Quarter: 1st 2nd 3rd Ath 5th 

F W SP S 19_ 



Program of Study: Occupational ! 

General Studi 
GGD 



This form gives you the opportunity to express your feelings and opinions about 
the program and to offer constructive advice. You do not have to give your name but 
are welcome to do so If you wish* 

PART I - Directions: Using a five point scale, Indicate the response (circle one) 
closest to your view. 

1 « strongly agree 

2 n agree 

3 «» no opinion 

4 B disagree 

5 » strongly disagree 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 



My counselor has heea helpful in providing assistance ^en required, 

I believe my program Is useful In helping me to achieve my goals. 

I feel I am adjusting well to rhe school environment. 

I can get quick results when seeking help mo6t of the time. 

I feel coBifortable around my fellow students In a community college 
environment. 

The program Is providing services I need. 

The orientation session w«s an Important service to me. 

I believe the ultimate responsibility for my success or failure 
here reata with me. 



F ART II - Please comment: 

A. If you disagreed or strongly disagreed with any of the above Items. 

B. If you have advice on how we might Improve our services. 



If you have a desire to comment generally on pleasing or displeasing 
aspects of the program. 



3 
3 



2 
2 

2 3 
1 2 3 
12 3 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

,2 



3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
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(OMMiJNfTV c:oi,li:(;k ok i>i:NVLk 

HcferraJ Form - OFFENDER EDUCATION PROGRAM (OEP) 

REFERRALJDATA 

N*nie Sorial S«c. No. 

Add reM Tc \ ephonc 

tatt of 5irLh N ;irital St»Lui« 

First fftJoiiy conviction: Ves / No It' '*No" - Conimciit 



Evidence oi- lnt*resf in fitrther educatrlon: 



Tentative educarionajl pcoi?r«rt 

SpeclaJ conditions to be con«idftrBd 



Veteraai: Yc» / H<^ '^yp^ of dlschjirse 

(DD214 Form sh<*uld occmpaiiy the cJlenL Lo Interview wlrli Counselor if he is a Vet.) 
Note: CoHcde tinancial aid resources for out-of-state students Ttiay be limited or 
non'-exiartntp 

Referred to - Counselor ^Campust Auraria/North/Red Rocks 

Appointment: Date Tim** 

Referred by 

(Name) ■ (TitJc) (Agency) 
Address ^ Telcpbon c D ate * 

CCD COUNSELOR REPO RT 

Approved for OEP friffwm: Yes / No Full timc/Part time t>*y/evening 
Jf "Mo" - Cunuiient 



Adniitrad to CCO: Yes / Ho Residency: In^state / Out-of-state 

Is -the client applying £ea: financial *id? Yes / Ko 

WilJ clicnr be referred r» Financial Aid f<>r detemlnation of tentative aligibi Itty 
via hand c&tcularion? Yes / No 

Vocational Goal 

Educational Program^ 

neRXnning Levels o£ Eng:lxsh M at h ^Reading 

Special course* recomendod 



Projiram will be available - Nov / So / F / W / Sp 19 

Studenr should appeac for registration: 

Place^ ^Time D ate 

Comment sr 



jDare 

1 ephone 

CoJdcnrt^l ^f^py - \^n>i l>y rofM-rinji ni'.tnicy 

Vtnk rf^jy - kt'pi by r(Ujn!'<Hor 

VgIIciw i'np> - tu nt tn CoordiiMior l>y Coutiiu-lcir 

Klii tt* copv - ^:c\^\ t f> rcfi^rrhij; ;i|U*nry l>y (tcuinscJoi" 



CCD Counialox^ 
Address 



14d 



CENTRAL FX£IM)NX COMMUNITY COIXEGE 



Evaluator^ I>r. Raymond Jt Michalcnfski 
University of North Carolina 
Charlotte* North Carolina 
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Introduction 

The follovrlng ouunmatiVQ eTaluatl(m of the Charlotte elte of the Offender 
Assistance Program f aUe someidiat short of the original evaluation design* The 
major problem confronted in attempting the summative portion of the eraluation 
was arailabilitr of data. While the data designed for gathering at the time of 
client*entr7 into the program was consistently aTSllable and of imlfona qualitr^ 
follow-up data were Dostly non-existant. Where follow-up data were present^ the 
range of qualitr was so Tarx« as to be unusable due to problena of comparability. 

It Is difficult from the arailable data to aasess tioe progreBa of clients 
while in the program becausei in most caeesi no documentation regarding courses 
takeui class attendance^ courses completedi programs coc^leted or changee in 
occupational situation was aTailable* Xhe only Infomatlon on actual client 
performance concerns either program InrolTement at a gross level or rearreet. 
Those clients idio either were re*arrested or dropped out of the prograa altogether 
bad this noted in their case records. Those nho remained in the progroiif even 
nominsllyf are not clearly distinguishable from those vitio have been active in the 
progrm at least from the data available i^ tba case records. 

Fart of the reason for this shortage of data is related to the staffing of 
the program. It appeare that the other duties of progm nan«geme&t made It 
difficult for project personnel to engage in considerable follow-up and recording 
of infomation once a client was initially enrolled. ThlB is evldenoed by the fact 
that there was noticeably more follow^p data on those libo entered the program 
at the beginning when the client population was emalli than there was on 12u)se who 
entered as the client group was growing. Aleot increasiJig concerns with securing 
continuation funding for the progrsm drained additional tloe as the p rogr a m progreased 
towards its cosq^letiott date. As a result^ follow-up data was anraUable oiay for a 
relatively small nuitf>er-of clients those wftio had entered the program during its 
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first several montbs of e:clstance* 

Because of the nature of the available data, this report will focus prjjaarili- 
upon a descriptive analysis of program participantSf cli^t attitudes at tiiae of 
entry and an overall assessment of the operation of the progran* 

CLIEHT CHAI<ACTERISTICS 

?rom June, 1975 throtigh June, 1976 the Offender Assistance Program at Charlotte 
enrolled a total of 132 clients, fallli^ well short of the projected ^al of lao* 
The reasons for this ^shortfall have been discussed at length in the tno previous 
process reports* l^iXe contact was made trlth the majority of eligible probationers, 
the program had little to offer beyond an opportunity for education* Given the 
ssore immediate concerns of recently convicted felony offenders, and oftentii&ea their 
overall skeptical attitude towards education coupled with negative esiperlences with 
schooling, the offering of an opportunity for education was simply not enougih to 
attract a number of potential clients* further, i^ere is Indication that a notice* 
able proportion of those fdio expressed initial enthusiasm and enrolled in the 
program did not become very active participants* By the coordinator* 8 estimate, 
approximately 50 of the l32 listed clients could be considered active program 
participants* 

Of the l32 listed clients the initial records for five were very limited* In 
these cases theire was little in the case folder except an initial statement of 
name, date interviewed and one or two questions completed on the Interview form* 
As a result the data presented here is based primarily upon the 127 cases for idilch 
all of the initial interview data was available* 

Enrollment Patterns 

Based upon 13 month enrollment period (June, 1975 to June, 1976 Inclusive), 
individuals were identified according to month of enrollment* Durli^t the first 
three months of the program - June, l975 to August, 1975 the program enrolled 
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CLISSFE SMROHMENT PATTERNS 





RuDber 


Percent of Total 


Cumulat: 


Jime, 1975 


e 


6.4 


6.4 


Jiay, 1975 


15 


10.4 


16.8 


August, 1975 


6 


4.8 


21.6 


Septenber, 1975 


22 


17.6 


59.2 


October, 1975 


15 


12.0 


51.2 


IToveaber, 1975 


12 


9.6' 


60.8 


December, 1975 


12 


9.6 


70.4 


January-, 1976 


5 


4.0 


74.4 


February, 1976 


15 


12.0 


86.4 


VBTchf 1976 


5 


2.4 


88.8 


April, 1976 


7 


5.6 


94.4 


Hay, 1976 


4 


5.2 


97.6 


June, 1976 


5 


2.4 


100.0 




125* 







""Data on date of entrance was not available tor 7 clients* Caao tmibtTBf nixLoh 
were aoal^ed sequentially as individuals entered the program indicated there 
was no systematic Mas In this lack of data* ^CfauSt indlvu»±on of these cases it 
actual dates nere arcdXable nould have bad only ^a snail Ispect on the overalX 
dls'bributlon of intakes* 



approxUnately 21.6 percent of its eventual total. The next three iDonth period 
brought an additional 39.2 percent^ and the next three months another 25.6 percent. 
ThuSt by March If 1976 tht: program had enrolled 110 clients; 86.4 percent of its 
eventual total of 125 (discounting the 7 clients for nhom date of entrance was 
not available). The last four months resulted in only 17 additional clients; 
just 13.6 percent of the total population served. 

Initially^ it was thought that while enrollments would be slow at the beginning 
of the program» the r&te would Increase as procedures were streamlined and the 
program established its credibility .and visibility among the offender population. 
This appears^ however^ to not have been the case. The loss of the assistant field 
coordinator In the spring of 1976 and the Increased attention given to seeldng 
continuing finding for the program tmdoubtedly had some Influence ui>on the decrease 
in the rate of client enrollnent. The loss of the assistant field coordinator 
was particularly problematic since he had handled most of the initial client 
Identification and contacts. 

If the prograni had continued enrolling clients at the rate of the previous 
three quarterB» it might not hare fallen short of the projected goal of 180. 
When the clients for whom data were unavailable are included (althou^ project 
participation is a questionable assumption) » the program would have needed to 
enroll an additional 48 clientB» an average of 12 per month for the last four 
months. In view of the fact that dinring air months of the clients were enrolled at 
a rate of 12 or jaore per monthi and one month resulted In 22 enrollmentSi the needed 
48 clients should have been well within the range of possibility* As best as can be 
determined there was no noticeable change in the policy of the probation department 
regarding referrals to the program which would explain the decline in enrollnent 
rate during the last four loonths of the project. 
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Age» Sejc and Race 

The 127 clients for yiti<m data iv<&re arailable represented an age ranee of 16 
to 34 with 60 percent of the clients b3lDe between the ages of IV and 21* Another 
30 perceaat were between the ages of 22 ^^nd 25| and only ten percent were 26 or 
older* 

A total of 87 clients were male and 41 were female (data arailable for 128 
clients): a distribution of 65.9 and 31tl percent respectively* mille tba age 
structure of the client population ia nearly identical to that for regular 
probationerSi tha sex distribution is biased towardf^ feiLsles* While the probation 
department estimates show an intske of approxtcately 24 percent temOL'^B^ the prograst 
recorded 31*1 percent of its intake as females t 

The racial distribution of the clirat population was 62,2 percent bls'^ 'V3i79)i 
36*2 percent white (n^46)i and 1.2 percent other (^2). The clients listed ^ 
other consisted of one AiBorican Indian and one person of Asian origin* 

The distribution of clients by agei race and S2X is as follows for the 126 
individuals for whcm all of this information was available* 

ASEt RACE% AHD SEX OP CLIEMTS 





16-20 


21-25 


26-30 


31 or atore 


mack Vie 


24 


23 


2 


1 




(19.0)- 


(18.3) 


(1.6) 


(.6) 


Black Female 


9 

(7.1) 


13 
(10.3) 


3 

(2.4) 


3 

(2.4) 


Vbite Kal« 


19 
(15.1) 


13 

(10.3) 


2 

(1.6) 


0 


White Female 


7 

(5.5) 


(4^0) 


. 0 


0 


Amian Female 


(.8) 


0 


0 


0 


Asterlndian 


(.3) 


0 


0 


0 
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OvBrally pro-am clients mre pi-edomlDantly young, with a strong orerrew 
presentation of i&ales and blacks In comparison vrLth the general city population* 
In comparison with the probationer population^ however^ the differences ivere not 
so great with the exception of a still definite bias toward black clients* Vhile 
sli^tly over 62 percent of the prograia clients fttre black, the probation depart- 
sent intake for the one year period kbs approximately 45 percent black* Purther- 
ntore^ the group of interviewed clients ^o did not enroll in the program was only 
37 percent black, suggesting that a greater percentage of the blacks contacted 
by the program chose to enter than of the whites contacted* 

Social Characteristics : Marital Status and Dependents 

9 

Ot the 128 clients for ifaom marital status data were available, 75*0 percent 
(N::=96) were single^ l3*3 percent (N=0.7) were married^ 10*2 percent {Bhsl3) were 
divorced or separated and 1*6 percent (lfs2) were widowed* The distribution of 
minor dependents showed that 71*7 percent (Hs9i) had no children^ 1^*0 percent 
(ir^9) had one chlld» 10*2 percent (H=rl3) had two and 3*1 percent (Vb^) had 3 
children* 

It should be noted that 5 of the clients wbo Indicated they were sijogle also 
indicated they had minor dependents* This ciay represent children bom out of 
wedlock or fonserly married individuals who considered themselves ''single** at the 
time of program entrance rather than divorced Oa^" separated* 

Social Characteristics ; Education and Employment 

She following tahle Shows the nuaber and percentage distribution of program 
clients according to educational baclcground* 
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HIXJCAIIOttAL BACB^ROtlND OP CUZINTS 





N 


Percent 


Elenentaz>y 


4 


3.1 


Jr. Hi£li 


28 


21.9 


Some Hl£jb 


52 


40.6 


!trade Schod 


2 


1.6 


Finished Hieh 


33 


29.7 


Attended College 


4 


3.1 



The tmUc of progrem clients had left school between the ninth linxk elerenth 
^adea; 62.5 percent Tell into the junior high or attended^ but not coiBpleted» 
high school category* 

Xhe educational le^el of clients was significantly associated with both their 
race and age. Fredictabl7» the- older clients tended to have attained higher 
levels of education. For exaniple» while 44.6 peircent of those in the 21*25 year 
old group had coopleted high school » only 18.6 peircent odT tbose in the 1&-20 year 
old group had received high school diplomas. This la» cf course^ because the 
younger group contains many who have not reached sufficient age to have cocq>leted 
Mgb school. Ihlle this la obvious» Mmt it does suggest la that educational 
attainment may be siiuply a function of life cycle process » more ao than of anything 
else. 

She racial distribution of educational attainment showed a bi-^naodal dlatri* 
bution. Whites tended to fall into either ibe lowest or the hl^eet educational 
levelSt while blaclcs were grouped more in the middle range categories, for 
axamplSi 38.7 peircent of the white clients bad not gone past Junior hl^ wfalle 
only 17.7 peircent ot the black clients had gone only this far. On the ottwr haDd» 
41.3 percent of the whites hand either coq^leted high aehoul or attended colXeget 
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ufalle aaly 26*6 percent; of the blaclcs bad advanced thle far* ^^le majority of blade 
clients had pasaed out of junior high and attended but not completed high acfaool; 
54*4 percent of all black clients fell into this group as compared with only l9*6 
percent of the vvhites* 

As far as educational development is concerned vdiltes represented both the 
beet and the worst cXlentsi nhile blacks were much more average in thetr educational 
attainment* 

Sex and marital status shomd no eignificant relationship to the educational 
badsground of clients* O.'he relationship beti^een educational background and type 
of Job most recently bold was harder to interpret* While the relationship iras not 
algnificant using a measurei a Gamna of - *30838 suggests a moderate degree of 
aseociation between these tno factors* Overalli there was a noticeable (but pot 
absolute) trend for clients with higher levele of education vo have been employed 
at skilled rather than unskilled Jobs* For examplei 75 percent of thoae i^o 
attended college and 44*7 percent of those vho cox^;ilete£ iiigh school b0''d akllxed 
positions as compared vdth 23*1 percent of those 1^0 had attended high school and 
28*6 percent of those v&o had completed Junior high* aowever* 25 pero^t of thoae 
fibo had only coit$>leted elementary school also held skilled positions* (Xhe fact 
that a greater percentage of those nho had only completed elemantary school held 
akilled Jobs than those vho bad completed high school in an artifact of the small 
number in the elementary school group (11=4)1 and is the likely cause of the lack 
of statistical significance between education and type of Job)# Despite the 
statistical outcomei it Is safe to say that there Is a definite ootr«spondence 
between educational level and the type of Job histories represented by the program 
clients* 
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or tbe 127 individuals for xixom infomatloa was aTQlJLable» 50*8 percent had 
been uneiaployed at tbe time of tbeir arrest* EdployBent at tlAe of arrest 
shomd DO significant relationship to the age^ race^ sex or marital status of 
the clients* Blacks and idiites» Juveniles and young adults» males and fesialeSy 
and the married and unmarried all sboned an equal lUcielihood of haring been 
imenployed et the time they irere arrested* 

Hore surprising was the fact that educational attainment was also unrelated 
to ^loyixent at time of arrest* ^se vito had attended coUege or tliose ilU) 
had completed high school were Just as likely to have been unemployed at the time 
of their arrest as those vriio had not progressed past attending high school* 
For example^ 75*0 percent of those lAio had completed elementary school and 75*0 
percent of those lhad attended college were unemployed at the time of arrest* 
Slxdlarlyt 46*4 percent of those who bad left after junior hlgjh and 50*0 percent 
of those wbo had completed high school were also unemployed* On tbe surface thia 
would suggest that the factors leading to unemployabUity aire related to more than 
an individual's educational attalnmentt and would certainly raise some issues 
regarding the basic philosophy of the Offender Assistance Program* However^ it 
should be noted that the figures are skipwed someiAat by those idio ware attending 
college at the time of their arrest* While they were tecbaioiiUy unemployed at 
the time of axrrestt they do not necessarily represent individuals itbo&e tmaaploy*- 
ment was related to xmemployability* 

Tbe Job level of program diente was primarily unaW j.j.ed; 65.2 percent (H»69) 
of the 128 for whom Infonoation was available listed their most recent Job as 
being unskilled labor* StXf marital status and age was not eignlf ioantly related 
to level of Job sklllt while there was a significant relationship with race* 
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While 50,0 percent (M=23) of the vihite clients held skilled positions prior to 
progran entry* only 22*8 percent of the black clients (K^8) Indicated they had 
held sldLlled labbr positions prior to program entry* 

Instant Offense and Prior Record 

Below is the numerical and percentage distribution of clients according to 
the offense nhich resulted in their present probation* 

mSTAlIT OFPEKSE 0? PROGRAM CLIEHTS 



Ifunber Percent 

Violent Personal Crioe 9 7*2 

Non^Vlolent Personal Crime 8 6*4 

Armed Property Crime 14 11*2 

Unarmed Property Crime 58 46*4 

Sex Offense 2 1*6 

I>rug Offense 32 25*6 

Multiple Offense 2 1*6 



Property offenses and drug offenses characterized the inajority of program 
clients} a total of 63*2 percent of the clients bad come to the progran through 
commission of one of these offenses* While there was an initial reluctance on 
the part of the program to accept drug offenders* that this restriction nas 
abandoned early in the project period iB eridtnced by the fact that drug 
offenders are the second largest category of clientst and their proportion is 
eguiralent to that represented by drug offenders in the regular probation popula- 
tion* 
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fhere was no elgnUTlcatit relatloo&blp between the sex» race and age of 
clients and the type of offense idilch had brought then to the ^ogram. It 
ehould be noted » hovfever» that idiile the proportion of Bale clients idio had 
ccmiaittcd armed property offenses exceeded the proportion of fesiale clients vAio 
had connltted aiiDilar offenses (l5*3 percent versus 2*5 per<:eut) the proportion 
qT feniales convicted of unarmed property offenses exceed the proportion of males 
(60*0 percent to 40*0 percent)* Simllarlyt idille the relationship was not 
statistically signlficantt 10*4 percent of the black clients as compared to 
2*2 percent of the vdiite clients had been convicted of violent personal o£fenses» 
and blacks out^'proportioned idiltes for amed property offenses 13*0 parcent to 
8*9 percent* Converslyt idiltes Tvere more lUcely to bare beoi convicted of drug 
offenses than blacks ^ 37*6 percent compared to 19*5 percent* 

ISore Intereating Is the fact that there was no ei^nlficant relationship 
between the type of offense and the length of active sentence* Xhe percentage of 
thoae receiving sentences of one year or less were equally distributed aoong the 
various categories of offenses* Slxallarly» 22*2 percent of those convicted of 
violent personal offenaest 21*4 percent of those with an arwd property conviction^ 
22*4 percent with an unarmed property oonviction and 2^ percent of those convicted 
of a drug offense all received sentences of 37 to 48 aonths* 

Type of offense was also not significantly related to type of prior employment » 
or employment at time of arrest* On the surface at least this suggests that the 
motivations towards crime may not be significantly Influenced by the individuals 
objective economic sita&tio&s» but rather otbert leas taoglblet factors* If this 
is the casst a program such as Offender Assistance Throueb Comnity Collegas 
mat be prepared to address other Heeds in addition to those for Increased employ- 
aibUiiy. 
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The actlTe sentences faced by the probationers idio entered the prograia 
ranged from none to 96 loonths* However, modal sentences were 12, 24, 36, and 60 
months* One year sentences had been given to 11,6 percent of the clients (N=±l5); 
two year sentences to 22tO percent (Ns23)t three year sentences to another 
22.0 percent (M=15) and five year sentences to l7,3 percent (M=:22), Together 
thes3 groups account for 73 tl percent of the variation in sentences* 

The seven clients who recorded no sentence represent clients li^o caiBe to 
the pro-am after having completed their sentences* In oost cases these were 
misdeaeanor offenders wbo w«re not identified throufb the probation department^ 
but who cane to the program thix>ugh information they bad received from other 
individuals* Another 10 individuals had sentences from one to ten months and 
represent non**feloay offenders sinae the mip^TFiim sentence for a felony in North 
Carolina is one year* In addition, a proportion of those with sentences between 
12 and 24 months ntay also have been misdemeanor offenders since Vorth Carolina 
law allows an active sentence of xtp to two years for a nlsdeoeanor offense* 
Unfortunately, the categorization of offenses does not peiolt a more definite 
assessment* 

A sll^t ma^orily of program clients had no prior criminal recordf 59*4 
percent (K:£76) Indicated no previous arrests* An additional^*9 percent reported 
prior offenses but no Institutionalizations, and 11*7 percent (ValS) had both 
prior arrests and prior institutionalizations* It should be noted that of the 
15 idio indicated prior InBtitutionallzatlons, 11 bad been ioBtitutionalized as 
Juvenile offenders* 
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Entry Characteristics 

The tine lapse between arrest and entiy into the pro^prajn ranged from less 
than one nonth to three years ^th 30^7 percent (Mei67} entering nithln 6 
months or less tran the tine of arrests Another 27^2 percent (Ks36} entered 
within six months to one year of their arrest* If data had been gathered 
regarding lapse time froo conviction to program entry these figures mnild 
hare represented even shorter time lapses , 

^ese figures provide evidence that the program did meet its goal of 
Identlflying and offering service to offenders during the critical period 
shortly after being placed on probation* Since research has shorn that more 
then 70 percent of the probationers i^o become recidivists tend to do so nith- 
ln the first 16 months after being placed on probation^ the program*s early 
Intervention may have been beneficial for some during this critical initial 
period. 

According to the case flleSi 86*5 percent (N=d09} of the progrcn clients 
were referred to the program by the probation department* Another 8*7 percent 
(H-JLI) were recommended by the project personnel and 4*8 percent (¥^6) came 
to the program through other meansi usually self^^referral* While the vast 
majority mre **referred hy probation" these figures mask the efforts the 
assistant field cooi'dlnator i^ spent oonslderahle time wltii the probation 
department helping Identify clients yAio were subsequently referred to the 
program* 
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Program Selectioa 

There appeared a fairly even distribution of clients anong the Torious 
educational program available to theau Xhe pre*G£D program was selected bj 
22.6 percent (li=26)f the GE3> by 29.0 percent (lT=36)f the ecademic-occupatioaal 
track ivas selected by another 29.0 percent (2}=35} and specific trade prograsas 
were selected by 19.4 percent (N^24) of the clients. Gimen the educational 
and eicployment histories of the clients it is interesting to note that specific 
trade progrdMS were attractive to ao few. 

The factors of sex» race* and marital status Here not significantly related 
to the selection of an educational pirogram. jLge wvs significantly related to 
project plant but this ivas an artifact of the relationship between education and 
age. Since the younger clients were also less lUtely to have cooqtleted schoolf 
it was also llKely that they would tend to nore often select the pre-GED and JED 
programs. This supposition was foibstantiated by the significant relationship 
found between program selected and educational attainvent; 82.1 percent of thoae 
^bo left the educational system after high school and 66.0 percent wbo left after 
attending aome high school selected pre^^^ED or G£D programs. By contrastt 87.2 
percent of those who had completed high school «el«cted to develop specific sklXla 
through either the academic-occupational track or through ^uroUjMit in a specific 
trade course. 

There was also a significant relationship between type of prior eiqployment and 
program selected! $5.1 percent of thoae with prior work histories of imsklUed 
labor selected the prs-GED or GEh i^rograma while only 41*? percent of those with a 
history of employmsnt In skilled occupations selected' Ihese programs. ThlSf 
howevert is prlnsrily an artifact of the distribution of prior mrk histories hy 
educational levels. Qverallt theae flgurea do suggest tbe porogrsm ms offering 



Indlvlduale frith definite employabillty deficiencies an opportuultjr to ovBrcome 
then* IVbile it may seem regretable that a larger proportion did not choose to 
enter the specific trade progreias» given the fact that a high school diploQa or 
its equivalent is quicl^y becoBting a prerequisite for even skilled labor positions 
the choice of many vithout such a degree to enter the pre-GED or GED progrdUB 
represents an understandable decision* This distribution of prograzis selected 
by education and norlc history also reflects adequate direction given on the part 
of the progra?! personnel in their role as educational counselors* 

Client Attitudes 

At the time of progran entry clients were given an altitude questioimalre 
idiich contained either three (in the early version) or four (in the later version) 
aub^scalesyin an atteopt to gauge base line attitudlnal data* These scales nere 
designed to measure the dimensions of self**concept» trust of others» perceived 
control over the future and attitudes toirards exaployxoent* When cos^ored against 
the entry characteristics of age» sex» racet narltaX statuSf eiaployinent history^ 
educational level» enployment at time of arrestf instant offense^ prior record 
and progracL selectiont no signlficaat relationships appeared^ with <>ne exception* 

rhe composite scale scores for black clients indicated a lower perceived 
degree of control over future life outcomes than for idiites* As the fdUonlng 
table sbonsy idille no clients fell into the category of very low perceived control 
a greater percentage of blacks fell into the '*noderately low" category than idiites 
jdille nearly all of the idiite clients fell into the moderately high perceived 
control category* 
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PEKCEIVED COKTROI. OVER fOTUBE LIFE OUTCOKES 



BY RACS 



White 



Moderately 
Xtow 





Uoder&tely 
High 



62.0 



(49) 



91.3 



(42) 



4.4 
(2) 



Xbere vas also no significant difference between scale scores Tor program 
clients end interrleved probationers vtoo choose not to enter the progresu 

Xbe original latention oT the iuterriew scales was to prorlde a basis for 
iDeasurement of program effect upon the raricus attitudlnal dimensions represented* 
Unfortunately » only ei^t program clients responded to attempts to obtain an 
**after** questionnaire* Because of this small number it is liqpossible to determine 
idiat effect the program had upon indlrldual ^ttltudes towards self » other3» control 
of the future and employment* "¥buB» it cannot be detemlaed Tifaether or not the 
program hsa:. any effect ttpon client attitudes* 



Client Performance in Program 

Of the 14 ixidlTlduala for idiom any post-entry data was arall^Xe» 4 bad been 
arrested for new offenses and XO had left the program* Zhere la little that can 
be interpreted from this data bec«uBe post-^ntry information la too limited to 
Imow whether these clients represent the total of those who were re-*arrested or 
iriio dropped out^ or merely a very aeXeot group of program failtirea* Insofar w 
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alX of the cllentd for lAion some post entry data is available were very early 
admissions to the progrant^ the availability of this data is in all llkBlihood 
a result of the asmmt of time program personnel could devote to follow-up at the 
early stages of the program. The laok of post-entry data for any clients aftar the 
flrat several nontha of the program auggeste that there may be others iqho hare either 
been xe*arrested or ^o ceased participation in the program for lAiosi no data Is 
available* Given thiS| it would be dangercua to conclude that the rate of reoidlvism 
for program personnel la better than that of regular probationersi or that only 10 
of the 1?2 original clients failed to continue their participation in the program. 
As previously indicated ^ it Is far more llloely that no nore than 50 of the enrolled 
clients participated in the program in any contliiuiug and meaningful way. 

Services Given 

As discussed in the two formative evaluations^ a cmisiderable proportion 
of the program personnel's time was spent in att^^ting to provide clients with 
emergency services such as food^ clothing and a place to live* Since these 
activities were not noted in the case recordsi It is impossible to offer anything 
but an impressionistic evaluation of this part of the program* While some clients 
were certainly aided by these efforts * the fact that there were bo established 
necbanisms or sources for providing clients with ahort-texm needs meant that sudh 
aid was ad hoc and sporadic* More importantlyi since there was no clear needs- 
assessment at the be g Jn nl jQ g of the programi those who received help of ttila sort 
were primarily those i4ho requested it. 

Xhe primary service rendered by the program was maklBg available to a 
muDiLber of convicted offenders the educational resources of a ooiminlty college* 
19» degree to which the offenders factually availed themselves of this servioet 
and the effect of lt« availability upon both the present and future life chances 
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of the clients cannot be detemlned troni the arallable data* Furthermore» eTen 
with laore adequate datai the true effect of irmking these services available 
imild quite possibly reuain iinknoim* Uany of the indlriduala 1^0 loitiaXly 
enrolled in the prograoi but idio did not become actiTCi or very actlvei 
participants in the educational processes may not have done so for reaaona ex^ 
temal to the program* Bren thougb their lack o^ active participation anVor 
educational progress durlog the life of the program la a short^tem failure for 
the progracti it laay be a long-^term success for the individual* SUeh personsi 
if nothing elsei have become familiar ivlth a comounlty college and this knowledge 
may make it easier for them to re-enter the educational process at a later 
point in tine than If they had not had such contact* Whether or aot thla will 
actually occur can only be guessed* 



Overall » it la difficult to determine the success or failure of the program 
at the Charlotte site* In terms of meeting its mandate of enrolllzig ISO clients it 
was not auccessful* And in terms of being aPble to monitor the derelopnant and 
progress of its clients the program was also unsuccessful* Thlfi Inability to 
monitor program clients effectively makes it relatively Impossible to gvu^^the 
effects of the program upon those clients it did enroll* To the degree that 
inonltorlJQg clients* progress was a program goal| the program did not sttcceed in 
thia area* Where it did succeed was in helping some offenders begin to advance 
their education and their job skills 1 and In providing emergency aearvicea to 
recently convicted offenders who found themaelves on probationi unemployed and 
often without any finanoial resources* As previously mantlonedi the program also 
gave its clients at least the initial faolXiarity with a conmunlty college 
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necessary for possible future educational involTement* TOiat effect this wiH 
have upon client employabiXlty and recldxrlsm la xinknomi* 
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